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i STERS did not improve their position last 


night, by the course which they took in 


the Bill, which repealed a guarantee given by the 


dated funds any deficiency in the fixed sum of 
= calculated to accrue to the established 
"} Gurebes of England and Scotland from the re- 
wrvedfunds. By this proceeding the measure re- 
Mains verynearlythe same as respects Canada, but it 


@ England and Scotland to take their lot in 
Cmada slong with any other sects, it pledges this 
(unity to sustain them. Perhaps the Canadians 
will uot quite like to have Ecclesiastical Pen- 
, amongst them, although Mr. Glad- 
Mone asserts that colonists never object to 
Pyment of Imperial money within their 
But it is for the tax-payers of this 

fauntry to consider whether they will sanction 
in re-affirming the principle, that they 

are bound to maintain an established church 
mot only in England or Scotland, where it 
) teapa to a mere shred; or Ireland, 
mere It is an alien exerescence; or even in 
clones mpidly advancing to practical inde- 
Peadence. That is the question for the tax-payers 
: - Itis a question for her Majesty’s 
Sun whether, by yielding to Jesuitical in- 
thir amongst themselves, they are rendering 
the sight ¢ in Parliament dignified or secure. 
they had to confront the reproaches 


F 


i 





i both of Tories and Radicals ; and 


Russell was so downcast as to attract 
hei, _ of his opponents on both sides of 
The release of the Madiai, although in itself « 
aie ee is a poor subject for 
ina on. ¢ Grand Duke has yielded 
’ pees greatly damages his long standing 
ve ats .lerance. His mercy constitutes no 
Q am and the position of Protestantism 
very little advanced indeed by this con- 
4 not half so strongly vindicated 
Sate by sustaining the State of Pied- 
: — as a whole, strongly inclines 
the Church of Rome, 


















. Imperial Government, to pay out of the Consoli- | 


Committee on the Canada Clergy Reserves. Lord | 
John Russell proposed to omit the third clause of | 
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ite alters its character as respects this country. | 
of promoting the two established churches | 
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The position of Ministers in regard to the un- | 


announced section of the business before the 
renewal of the Indian Government has materially 
changed within the last few days. The sponta- 
neous growth of a very serious opposition, on Fri- 
day night last week, seems to have been the turn- 
ing point of their resolution, and although they 
have not announced the nature of their plan now 
believed to be in course of substitution for the plan 
also unannounced, which is laid on the shelf, it is 
felt that the Indian Reformers have achieved a de- 
cided hold upon the Government. This is due to 
many causes. In the first place, we are willing to be- 
lieve that the justice of the claim on behalf of the 
natives for such a renewal of the Government as 
would not preclude an immediate commencement 
of necessary reforms, has had its effect even on the 
official mind. But, unquestionably, that effect 
was materially strengthened by the very general 
expression of the demand on behalf of the natives, 
and even of English residents in all parts of | 
British India. It has been still more deeply ex- 
pressed by the interest which public men have 
taken in India, and the accession of Statesmen so 
important as Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby to the 
ranks of those demanding a proper time for de- 
liberation in the Government, settled the matter. | 
An opposition of that kind was too strong to be 
slighted. Out of doors a point of union has been 
formed by the establishment of the “ Indian Re- 
form Society,’’ which originated amongst the in- 
dependent Members of the House of Commons ; 
though it is not exclusively limited to gentlemen 
of that body. The degree of success thus attained 


agents, as a matter of bargain with another agent, 
and that without the sanction of the member on 
whose behalf it was preferred, discloses a seanda- 
lous system, which has attracted great attention 
out of doors. And, even in Parliament, members, 
if not very anxious for purity, are very anxious to 
know how far their own tenure is vitiated by these 
corruptions, that appear to be undermining the 
foundation of every seat ; and the most unreform- 
ing members begin to talk with earnest language 
of reform. With Mr. Thomas Duncombe we have 
little hope in palliatives, and trust only to the 
great cure—the opening of the franchise, as close- 
ness breeds corruption. The constituencies are 
getting almost as rotten as the old boroughs, and 
if there is any health in us, it lies in the English 
people at large. 

Mr. Milner Gibson’s Bill for the establish- 
ment of County Boards, is a more important 
measure than many merely practical speculators 
might perceive. In principle, it involves what would 
be two immense improvements in our system— 
the restoration of local management to the citizens 
in their own places, and the relief of Parliament 
from that mass of private legislation, which pre- 
vents it from doing the work of the State 
efficiently. 

A “ faction-fight” varied the proceedings in the 
House of Commons on Thursday night. A com- 
plaint by Mr. Napier, that having beguii a prose- 
cution against the soldiers for shooting the people 
in the Six-mile-Bridge affray, Government had 
not prosecuted the priests, gave rise to an Irish 
debate. The reply of the Government, that the 





should animate hopes for future influence on the 
proceedings of Government ; and although we are 
quite aware that the majority of the Indian Re- 
formers are actuated by no desire to embarrass the 
Administration, we trust that they will perceive 
how much it is incumbent to secure something 
more substantial in furtherance of their objects. 
Manchester also is begintiing to move, admirably 
represented in this matter by John Bright. 

A large proportion of time in Parliament has 
been taken up with the discussion of election pe- 
titions, the issue of writs, and general questions 
of bribery or agency. The writs for Blackburn 
and Bridgenorth have been granted; and inquiry 
has also been granted into the case of Canterbury. 
In the instance of Norwich, the petition that has 
been withdrawn appears to have had very little 
grounds; but the fact of its withdrawal by the 


; formal proceedings of the inferior tribunals—the 
| coroner’s verdict of ‘ wilful murder” against the 
| men, and the ignoring of the bill against the 
| priests—dictated the course taken by the Attorney- 
| General, appears to be on the whole satisfactory. 
It was a bad business altogether, and the sooner 
ill-feeling is suffered to subside the better. 

| Perhaps the most interesting fact in connexion 
with Parliament and its prospects is the announce- 
| ment of Lord Aberdeen, that he is favourable toa 
| representation of London University; a body 
remarkable for being, on the whole, a fair repre- 
sentative of modern education, and for being, in 
one of its colleges, quite unsectarian. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to Ministers. The deputation on the Customs only 
got a promise that they should see the Government 
bills after their introduction; and that on Ad- 








That is one of the best results of deputations . 
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vertisement Duty only reaped an expression of 
satisfaction from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
at being in possession of their views—which he 
was not, as he had not time to hear them. 

A few meetings have been held in London, on 
the subject of Sunday at the Crystal Palace ; the 
“Young Men” having been convened for the 
purpose of opposing its being opened on that day. 
Some representatives of the more liberal view 
appeared, but they were beaten; the “ Young 
Men of London,” it appears, being persons of a 
saintly disposition ! 

While prosperity is the rule, there is a summary 
re-action in some trades. The disturbance of the 
trade in Manchester has thrown people out of work 
by the partial stoppage of mills; but we have no 
belief that the difficulty will continue for a very 
long time. The master shoe manufacturers in 
Stafford are provoking the continuance of a strike, 
by harsh behaviour to the men, who are insisting 
upon terms unpleasing to their employers.’ But 
the general level of wages seems to keep up : even 
in Ireland, agricultural wages are on the advance. 

Continental affairs are not the subject for much 
notice. Paris, ifideed, hasbeen stirred byan imposing 
Republican demonstration atthe funeralof Madame 
Raspail; which wasattended bya procession astonish- 
ing in number, when we consider how many of the 
party have been imprisoned, exiled, or killed. 
The same city has also been stirred by a report 
that the Government contemplated some kind of 
razzia against the Republicans, perhaps as a useful 
terror-striking, perhaps as a means of rehabilitating 
the Police Minister, who had lost credit by his 
maladroit blunder in arresting the correspondents 
of foreign journals, 

Haynau is dead, suddenly; but Francis Joseph is 
convalescent, and attends a Te Deum in the Cathe- 
dral; the guilds of Vienna acting as his body 
guard. Were they not picked? Assuredly he 
could not walk so guarded in Milan. 

Nor in Switzerland; which brave little federa- 
tion resists his dictatorial demands. If, it is insisted, 
the Ticinese expelled certain Capuchins, the friars 
were few, were disturbers of education, and were 
willing to receive the compensation-money which 
was given to them. But the expulsion of the 
Ticinese from Lombardy is a gratuitous injury 
resented with indignation. The federal Govern- 
ment is concentrating troops for defence. 
Switzerland is not quite so malleable as Turkey. 

Not, indeed, that Turkey is settled yet, al- 
though Count Leiningen has received the order 
of the Iron Crown for his success. 

Nor must England boast of her successes in 
the East. If a comparatively small body of our 
Indian troops have carried the supposed “ im- 
pregnable”’ stockade of the Aeng pass, our forces 
have sustained checks both by sea and land; and 
General Godwin was again “ negotiating” with the 
usurper in Ava. 

The great event of the week abroad is thie first 
public appearance of Franklin Pierce as President 
of the United States. The ceremony took place 
in front of the Capitol at Washington, where he 
stood almost within sight of the grave of the Fore- 
father of his country, surrounded by the noblest 
associations of the past glories of the patriot 
heroes, whose inspiration he deeply felt. A grand 
assembly stood before him, and, new man as he 
was, he rose to the height of his opportunity, 
and through the nervous freshness of his 
oratory, one seems to hear the sound of the free 
breeze as it sweeps over the waves of the 
Atlantic, and the broad breast of the youthful 
Western land. This inaugural address has all the 
fire of an improvisation, and all the precision and 
finish of a State paper. Without threatful language, 
he intimates plainly adherence to peace when peace 
1s reciprocal, maintenance of the only national 
army of the American people, their Militia, defence 
of the American citizen all over the world, sym- 
pathy with oppressed people seeking liberty, ex- 
pansion of the territory of the Union, and acqui- 
sition specifically of Cuba. 








Our own grand victories at home are those of 
the railway directors over an unoffending public. 
There is a constant “2nd of December” on our 
lines, decreed by the corporate Louis Napoleons. 
This week, at the Brighton Railway-station, an 
engine issues from its stable only to destroy, the 
boiler having burst; a terrible addition to the 
crowded obituary of the rail. Surely the directors 
ought to provide a special cemetery for their vic- 
tims, at the chief station; a compensation to the 
slain, and a monument of fidelity to the system of 
human sacrifices in which the demon of the rail re- 
joices. But Lord Malmesbury has taken up the 
subject in Parliament, and is making himself really 
useful, as a champion for practical reform and 
public safety; imsomuch, that Government is 
“considering” if it cannot do something for the 
protection of the citizen. 

In another case of commercial recklessness, the 
offenders have been called to account, although 
their hands are not yet dyed with the red stain of 
the railway. The Australian steamer, after twice 
putting back to Plymouth disabled, comes up to 
London to be refitted, quite unable to sustain the 
voyage. Ministers talk of enforcing the penalties, 
and, perhaps, of quashing the contract. And, 
really, even at a day so indulgent to laches in 
wealthy and well connected defaulters, it does 
seem necessary that those who contract to carry 
the mails to Australia, should have vessels at least 
seaworthy enough to carry them beyond the chops 
of the Channel. 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 


Two measures only of great political importance have 
been discusssed this week in Parliament, if we except 
the election petitions and new writs. On Monday, 
without any opposition, Lord Joun RussELL managed 
to carry the 
JEWISH DISABILITIES BILL 

through committee, and to fix the third reading for 
Friday. It was generally objected by the extreme 
Tory opposition, like Mr. Miles and Mr. Newdegate, 
that it would be unfair to take Friday for the third 
reading, as not sufficient time had been given to get 
up petitions against the bill! Mr. Newdegate, indeed, 
pointed out that if the third reading did take place 
on Friday the bill would have gone through its three 
stages in one week, an awful instance of Parliamentary 
promptitude. Finally, Lord John persisted in fixing 
on Friday, but promised not to move the third read- 
ing later than ten o’clock. 

Late last night, Lord Joun RvssExt postponed the 
third reading until the 11th of April; and the House 
then rose for the Easter holidays. 

THE CLERGY RESERVES. 

The House went into Committee last night un- 
opposed. But a long discussion ensued as to the 
meaning of the first clause—the point. being whether 
the consent of the Parliament would be required under 
the act to any bill on the subject of the reserves passed 
by the Canadian Legislature. The members of the 
Government, Lord Jonn RussELL and the ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, who spoke, distinctly stated that they in- 
tended that any Act passed by the Canadian Legisla- 
ture, and duly assented to by the Crown, should not 
require to be laid thirty days on the table of either 
House of Parliament. 

While the clause was being debated, Lord Joun 
Manyers and Mr. Napier revived the discussion on 
the principle of the bill itself, condemned all inter- 
ference with religious endowments, and expressly pointed 
out that the Roman-catholic endowment was in danger. 
This exposed them both to a smart attack from Mr. 
Lucas, who said, there was something touching and 
affecting in the manner in which they expressed their 
apprehension that Roman-catholic endowments, not only 
in Canada, but in Ireland, were unsafe. (Laughter.) 
Really the noble lord, the late Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works, made a powerful appeal to reject this 
bill, because if it passed he could not even answer for 
the endowment of Maynooth. (Cheers and laughter.) 
But his feelings had been still more affected when he 
heard the right honourable and learned gentleman, the 
member for the University of Dublin, say he would 
never be induced—nothing in the world, no considera- 
tion of interest, could ever induce him—to touch a 
Catholic endowment secured by Act of Parliament, 
and even to make up for robbery and confiscation per- 
petrated on Protestant endowments, would not be an 
inducement sufficient to prevail on him to touch 
Catholic endowments, when granted and secured by 








a 
anne 

Act of Parliament. Yet, six weeks ago, both 
men had voted against the Maynooth grant, 
Napier now came down to the House on the 188 
March, and told them not to grant the power of wt 
legislation to Canada in this matter of the dew. 
serves, because nothing could induce him, no 
ment could persuade him to adopt the pring} 
bill, not even if he were offered the 
Catholic endowments to sweeten the bitter pill wig 
he must swallow. (Loud cheers.) He should by 
sorry to trust any Catholie endowment, either in ty 
country, in Ireland, or the colonies, to the a 
principle and the resolute conscience Of ‘the rig 
honourable and learned gentleman. God forbid tg 
the time should ever come when the seearty 


Catholic property should rest on principles which gy 


not hold out for six weeks. (Cheers,) 

Mr. NarreEr retorted—By that act both 
were put upon the same footing. God forbid th 
property of the honourable member for Meath’s(hy 
should be under his (Mr. Napier’s) control, Gui fp. 
bid that the property of the Protestant Church day 
be under the control of the hon. member, 
and cheers.) However, he lost his temper, and » 
pealed to the committee against these unfair attad 
He did not see any inconsistency in his conduc & 
had only asked for information to make matter de 
and was he to be bullied and baited in this my! 
(Laughter, and cries of “ hear, hear.”) 

After a great deal more discussion, the fit al 
second clauses were agreed to, The first gives te 
Canadian Legislature power to deal with the msems; 
the second explains and provides for existing intent 
On the third the real contest of the evening arm, 

Lord Joun Russet proposed to omit this dam 
(which went to repeal the provision of previous lgs 
lation for charging deficiencies on the Consliddel 
Fund), and after sketching the history of the guamsi, 
said that, as no intimation had been given to th 
nadians as to this clause, it was thought that it mig 
be desirable to exclude it. It had been consided 
therefore, that the Duke of Newcastle should wit 
the Governor-General of Canada, and state this 
other terms would be imposed than those whith bi 
been communicated, and that his Excelleney sbouldl 
the matter before the Canadian Parliament, witha 
commendation to that body to take such sess 
would meet the justice of the case. ' 

Hereupon Mr. Miat1, warmly complaining ff 
course as a departure from the principle of them 
sure, and showing that the guarantee might m 
time give the clergy of Canada a claim on the Ci» 
lidated Fund, said he must divide the House Dall 
the clause. He was supported by Mr. Venyox SM 
Mr. Briaut, Mr. ADDERLEY, aud Mr. HuMe 

Mr. GiapstTonE explained the state of thease | 

Admitting that it was undesirable to pee of) 
colonial Church out of the funds of this country, lt j 
that the present question was simply one as fo pee 
form po order of proceeding. expres él 
probation of the legislation by which, i A 
guarantee had been given, and asked whether 
wise and just to remove that guarantee without 5) 
hearing the parties concerned. It was not sought to he 
any additional weight to it; but when the decisiot 
colonists should be known, then would be the time 
Ministers and the Parliament to consider what 
done in regard to the guarantee. His 
burden would ever be entailed 7 the people of 
in respect to it, and years must ela 
at yy saree it Seamer not be pets oo with the good , 
always manifested by the House to do away 
security in a precipitate manner. , 

Mr. Disran ELI v arcactieilly criticised this “ P 
considered bill,” of which the first clause -r 
altered, the second was a parenthesis, and the thin'® 
to be omitted. He could only come t0 the oat 
that there had been a change of policy 0” the 
the Administration. He was desirous to know 
Sir W. Molesworth concurred in the new policy. 
would, he thought, be decorous, under the re 
which had that night been stated, to pause 
opinion of the colonists. Characterising pe” 
as an immature and unsatisfactory 0De he 

rogress be reported. p 
. But he had not the courage to go ” 
motion, when he found himself likely t bed 

Dian , adjcals; and there was 
by the Dissenters and Radicals; and & 
bability that he would defend the Minis 4) 
withdrew his motion at a subsequent age | 
debate. i 

The 
were— 

















committee then divided, and the | 
For omitting the clause. + * ° 108 ' 
For retaining it . + + * * * 
Majority for Government 
RELEASE OF THE MADIAL. 
In answer to Mr. Blackett, Lord J. 
that with regard to the m instances 


of 
umerous 
resorted to against Austria 
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Lombardy, and the expulsion of persons belonging to 
one of the cantons of Switzerland, the Government did 
not think it desirable to interfere. 

The Austrian governor at Milan made a report, in which 
it was stated that the insurrection was the act of a few in- 
dividuals, but soon afterwards there appeared a decree, 
signed by Marshal open! —— —= _— wee 
tration the propert, not merely of those who left Lombardy 
with at of the Austrian Government but also 

who left in 1851. The Sardinian Government natu- 
he thought, looked on that decree as unjust. They 

id that to sequestrate the property of those who were 
Sardinian subjects was contrary to the treaty of peace with 
Sardinia. They made strong representations at Vienna on 
the subject, an asked her Majesty’s Government to sup- 

those representations. Her Majesty's Government 
Pr acceded to that request. (Cheers) The Earl of 
Clarendon had written to the Austrian minister and to her 
testy’s minister at Vienna to express the sense which 
her Majesty's Government could not but entertain with 
to conduct for which he did not know that there 
wasany precedent. He must say, however, that they had 
heard very lately that the intention of the Austrian 
mt was not to continue the sequestration, as it 
appeared at first, of the property of all these persons with- 
out any inquiry whether they had any part in the insur- 
rection at Milan or not, and that it was their intention to 
take off that sequestration, except on the property of those 
who might be believed to have acted in some way to assist 
and rt that insurrection. Of course, if the measure 
were thus modified, it would bear a totally different cha- 
racter ; and of course the Austrian government would then 
proceed by process of law. Therefore he trusted that this, 
which appeared to be an act to Sardinia of an unfriendly 
nature, and towards individuals of an oppressive charac- 
ter, would not be persevered in, at least in the form in 
which it first appeared. 

He then announced, followed by very general cheer- 
ing, that the Government had received information 
that the Grand Duke of Tuscany had liberated the 
Madiai—(loud cheers)—and that they had embarked 


at Leghorn, and left Tuscany. 
AUSTRIA AND TURKEY. 


Mr. Disrazti: I will make an inquiry of the Go- 
vernment respecting the relations between Austria and 
the Porte. I observe in a public journal of great au- 
thority that an ultimatum has been presented by 
Austria to the Porte, containing nine requirements. I 
have them here; but I shall not trouble the House 
with them, except to say that they are all requirements 
painful in their nature, and perilous, I think, to the in- 
dependence of the Porte. Two of them I must notice. 
One of them requires the immediate evacuation of 
Montenegro; the second requisition is, that Kleck and 
Suterina, the only two ports in the Adriatic to which 
British commerce, at the low rate of the Turkish tariff, 
en pour its cargoes and goods into that part of the 
world, shall be now closed to our enterprise. This 
journal also states that unfortunately the ultimatum 
has not only been presented, but accepted. I wish to 
know from the noble lord if the Government have re- 
ceived any official intelligence of those circumstances ; 
also, 1 would inquire of the noble lord whether—if the 

ions between Austria and the Sublime Porte are 
concluded—her Majesty’s Government have received 
official information to the effect stated in the journal 
to which J have referred ; and if the noble lord is pre- 
pared to lay upon the table all such papers as may 
illustrate our relations both with regard to Austria and 
the Porte in reference to those proceedings. 

Lord Joux Russet: Her Majesty’s Government 
ean information from Constantinople 
Anatzia na arrangement of the differences between 

and the Sublime Porte. 
ae Leiningen on the part of Austria were chiefly 

3 but I will only refer to the two that the right 
ble gentleman has referred to. It was de- 
on the part of Austria that the former status 
be re-established in Montenegro, and that it 
Langs omen by the Turkish troops, Count 
at be taking that the Turkish tri 

molested in their march. 
that the status of those 


The demands made 


manded 


ops should 
Another demand was, 
two ports, as it existed for 
oy Years, should not be disturbed, and that likewise 
acceded to on the part of the Porte. Colonel 

. > yh ee at Constantinople, has ob- 
unise, that no proposition with respect to 
beh territory shall be made without the 
to other ee Majesty s Government. With respect 
conditions of the treaty ce 

how holding service in the Turkish army, it is 
dar ape desired that those persons ‘should 
dite, “ate interior ; but the demand was mo- 
Moral of the Pe now seems to be satisfied by the re- 
, urkish army from Montenegro. There 
question with regard to the protec- 


fone aaretant 
the first Christians of Bosnia, with respect to which 
was modified. As to the demand for 


oncerning the re- 


Mtisfied by the ord Anstrian subjects, it has been 
Money, As to la: Mon. of paying a certain sum of 


ying the papers on the table, I beg 


to say, in the first place, that I believe it is not usual, 
when there has been a negotiation between two foreign 
powers, in which this country is not directly and im- 
mediately concerned, and when these negotiations have 
ended satisfactorily, and have not resulted in hostilities, 
to lay the papers on the table. In the next place, I can- 
not think that the public interest can be served by lay- 
ing such papers on the table; for, in the course of a 
negotiation of this kind, demands are put forward 
which afterwards are modified on representations being 
made, and the laying of papers on the table might 
occasion difficulties in the attempt to come to the satis- 
factory settlement of such a question. The noble 
lord (who spoke throughout in a very low tone, and was 
frequently inaudible) was understood to say, in con- 
clusion, that her Majesty’s Government approved of the 
arrangements that had been made. 

Mr. Disraett: Do I understand the noble lord to 
say that the ports of Kleck and Suterina are closed ? 

Lord Joun Russexi: That was the former condition 
of those ports, and I suppose for the present they do 
remain closed. 

THE UNSTAMPED PRESS. 

Mr. Mitner Greson took advantage of a formal 
revenue bill to bring this question before the House. 

The law in reference to the tax on newspapers, he 
said, was in a most unsatisfactory state. 

The Attorney-General of the late Government (Sir F. 
Thesiger) stated, on the 6th of December last, that imme- 
diate legislation was necessary upon that subject, and the 
right hon. gentleman obtained leave to introduce a bill 
with reference to it. Since that time, however, no further 
proceedings had been taken on the matter. In November, 
1851, a suit for penalties against the publishers of the 
Household Narrative of Current Events was instituted in 
the Court of Exchequer, which was decided in favour of 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, and against the Board of 
Inland Revenue. That Board, however, declined to ac- 
quiesce in that decision, and the law officers of the Crown 
were instructed to appeal to the court of the Excheqner 
Chamber. Subsequently there was a change of Govern- 
ment, and the law officers of Lord Derby’s Government 
advised the Crown that the decision of the Court of Ex- 
chequer was contrary to law, but that with a view to pre- 
vent future legislation, a bill ought to be introduced on 
the subject. Lord Derby’s Government went out; this 
was now 1853, and this simple matter was now hung up 
in suspense. That state of things was not only inconve- 
nient to the parties concerned, but was somewhat oppres- 
sive; and he had now to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he would promise to use all convenient 
and possible speed to bring this matter to a termination ? 

The Cuancettor of the ExcHEQver suid, if any 
weight was due to the opinions of the legal authorities 
with whom he had had an opportunity of conversing on 
this question, it was not so simple as the right hon. 
gentleman seemed to suppose. The great difficulty 
was, to give relief to the parties who appeared to be 
entitled to it, and at the same time to exclude from 
such relief those whose publications clearly came within 
the meaning of the existing statute. He entirely 
agreed with the right hon. gentleman that it was 
highly inconvenient to keep this matter in suspense. 
He believed that the opinion of the law officers of the 


Crown would be in the possession of the Government | 


in a day or two, and no time should be lost in coming 
to a decision upon the question, after that opinion had 
been received. 

Mr. Hume would suggest, as the easiest mode of 
getting rid of the difficulties connected with the sub- 
ject, that the tax should be repealed altogether. 
(Laughter.) If the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
permit the publication in question to be printed without 
the tax, and only charge those with the duty which were 
transmitted through the post, the right hon. gentle- 
man in twelve months would receive an amount of 
postage equal to that which he remitted. 

Sir F. TuEstGER said, the case was not so free from 
difficulty as the right honourable gentleman (Mr. M. 
Gibson) seemed to suppose, 

When the last Government came into power, there had 
been a decision in the Court of Exchequer, in favour of 
the exemption of the duty; but the other law officers of 
the Crown and himself were rather disposed to think that 
Baron Parke, wha dissented from the rest of the Court, 
was in the right, and that the decision of the Court should 
be appealed against. With the view, however, to prevent 
future litigation, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
of opinion that, without any detriment to the public inte- 
rests, he might introduce a bill, by which publications like 





the Household Narrative might be exempt from duty; 
but the difficulty was, that unless they were extremely 
careful in wording the bill, they would exempt from duty 
a great number of publications which were clearly liable 
to be charged under the existing law. A bill, however, 
was prepared, and he (Sir F. Thesiger) asked leave to bring 
it in, but it was objected to by the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. M. Gibson) on the ground that, being a bill 
affecting the revenue to some extent, it could only be con- 
sidered in a committee of the whole House. He (Sir F. 
Thesiger) did not therefore attempt to introduce the bill. 
The more he looked at this question the more he felt it 
was surrounded with difficulties. The honourable member 
for Montrose had certainly suggested a very ready way of 
solving those difficulties, but he (Sir F. Thesiger) should 








be much surprised if the Chancellor of the Exchequer ac- 


- ceded to such a proposition. 


Mr. CospEN said, it did really appear to him that 
the House was placed in a most humiliating position. 

They had three Governments bringing their — ity 
to bear on this subject, with the view to prevent the free 
diffusion of knowledge. And under what circumstances? 
At the very time when all parties were agreed to extend 
the rights of the people in the matter of the political 
franchise. The House was going to enlarge the franchise, 
and yet, at the same time, they were exercising all their 
ingenuity to prevent the people obtaining political know- 
ledge. Such conduct appeared to him to be wholly inde- 
fensible. Now, they could not define what news was. He 
had had an opportunity of cross-examining the law officers 
and the Secretary of the Board of Inland Revenue, and 
he tried to find out from them what news really was. He 
would give the House an illustration. Those tlemen 
were asked if the Queen’s speech at the opening of the 
session was news. They replied that it was. Then they 
were asked if the speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in opening his budget was news. They said that was 
not news, and that it might be published in a newspaper 
without a stamp. (A laugh.) Now, could anybody deny 
that there was far more public interest of im at- 
tached to the budget of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
than to a Queen’s speech? Now, as Mr. Hume had sug- 
gested, the only question was, whether or not the stamp 
should not be abolished altogether? The thing was being 
practically done already, for they had some forty publica- 
tions in London, including such papers as the Atheneum 
and the Builder, all publishing news, but which were 
stamped or not, just at the option of their proprietors. 
Now, on considerations of revenue, he thought this was a 
subject which might fairly be left to the disposal of Mr. 
Rowland Hill and the Post-office; and if that were done— 
if newspapers were only subject to a tax on passing through 
the Post-office, he had no doubt that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would lose very little in the end, whilst he 
would get rid of a practice which was a stigma and a re- 
proach to the age they lived in. 

Mr. Ricarpo said, it was somewhat remarkable that 
three successive Governments had confessed themselves 
unable to deal satisfactorily with this question; and, 
as the only way of getting rid of the difficulty attach- 
ing to it, the present Government was now about to 
obtain a judgment in the @&ise from a police magistrate. 
A constituent of his published a paper called the Pot- 
teries Free Press, and—overlooking the Racing Tele- 
graph, Punch, and various other publications—the Go- 
vernment was about to summon that unfortunate man 
before a police magistrate, with a view to mulct him 
in a penalty of some 20/., or to imprison him. That 
was the case which was to be brought to a hearing on 
Thnrsday next, and a Bow-street magistrate was to de- 
cide a question which had puzzled the law officers of 
the Crown in three successive Administrations. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said, Mr. Ricardo was en- 
tirely mistaken in supposing that the case of his consti- 
tuent and that of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans were at 
all similar. The question in the case of the Household 
Narrative was, whether it was published within an 
interval of not less than twenty-eight days; but the 
Potteries Free Press was published every week, con- 
tained regular statements of public news, and was, 
therefore, a clear infraction of the law. Whether or 
not it was desirable to repeal the existing law was one 
question; but so long as that law remained on the 
statute-book, he apprehended it was clearly the duty of 
the Government to enforce it. 

Here the conversation ended. 


THE “PIG” CALLING CASE. 

Lord Palmerston appeared, not wholly in a new 
character, on Thursday ; as will be seen from his speech, 
he has a most delicate style of oratory in regard to 
equivocal women and hot-tempered magistrates. 

Sir De L. Evans begged to put a question to the 
noble lord the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in reference to a recent trial at the Middlesex 
Sessions, at which it was stated that Mr. Sergeant 
Adams, who presided, had sentenced Mary Hill to 
transportation. It appeared that this woman was 
charged with stealing a watch from a person she had 
met in the street, and the police had said that she was 
acting in concert with other thieves, whereupon the 
assistant judge said that was enough to satisfy him that 
he ought to transport her, and sentenced her to seven 
years’ transportation. The prisoner had previously gone 
down on her knees to implore for merey ; but, on hear- 
ing the sentence, got up in a towering rage, crying out 
to the policeman, “You pig; you perjured pig.” 
(Langhter.) The assistant judge then said, “The sen- 
tence on you now is that you be transported for ten 
years.” He begged to know from the noble lord if the 
facts were as stated, and if the present state of the law 
enabled the Secretary of State to correct this descrip- 
tion of judicial administration. (Hear.) 

Viscount Patmerston: The case which my = 
friend has referred to is in some respects such as he has 
described it, but is not so in regard to all its cireumstances. 
It is quite true that this woman was convicted of a rob- 
bery committed under circumstances which I am told are 
now by no means of unfrequent occurrence. It 


that a system is yery much practised now, by which ladi 
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of engaging manners—(loud Jaughter)—decoy gentlemen 
who walk the streets at undue hours, into some lonel 
situation, and while en; as my gallant friend has said, 
in conversation with them, find means to subtract some 
valuable property from the m of their companion. 
Thereupon there issue upon him some male confederates, 
one of whom, claiming the lady for his wife, begins to 
reproach the unsuspecting gentleman — (laughter) — for 
having interfered with his connubial rights. (Laughter.) 
While the discussion is going on, the lady escapes with the 
booty, and the gentleman is happy if he escapes without 
any material personal injury. is lady was accused of 
being the principal party in a transaction of that kind. 
She was arrested by the police, and was violently rescued 
by some of those confederates. She was afterwards again 
arrested and brought to trial, and the magistrate, finding 
that this practice was growing of universal occurrence, 
thought it was a fit case to visit with transportation, and 
he stated that he would transport her for seven years. 
Thereupon the lady, as has been stated, got into a towering 
rage, and was very violent in the court, and with great 
difficulty was kept in the dock by three policemen. The 
magistrate was under the apprehension that there might 
be an attempt made again to rescue her by some of her 
confederates then in court, and resolved to increase the 
punishment from seven years to ten years, and to have 
ten years provisionally recorded. The magistrate informs 
me that he acted so for the purpose of deterring other per- 
sons from similar violent conduct in the court; but it is his 
intention to exercise the power the law gives him of alter- 
ing the sentence during the continuance of the session, and 
it is his intention that the final sentence shall be seven 
years, to which this lady was originally sentenced. 
MR. ROBERT OWEN. 


Lord Brovenam presented a petition from Mr. 
Robert Owen, praying the House to grant a committce 
to inquire into his system of education. Whatever 
notion might be entertained of some of Mr. Owen’s 
Opinions, no one could doubt his services to the educa- 
tion of the working classes. He was, indeed, a most 
worthy man, whose services to this country and to 
mankind at large had been very valuable, in one respect 
at all events, for he must be regarded as the author of 
infant schools. Mr. Robert Owen was no mere theorist, 
as many persons might imagine, for his establishment 
at New Lanark, after payifig interest at the rate of 
five per cent. on the capital invested, had yielded a net 
profit of 12,000/. a year, or a total of 335,000/. to be 
divided among the contributors. 


ELECTORAL IMPURITY EXEMPLIFIED. 

Great have been the doings of Parliament this week, 
in respect to the cleansing of itself from the filth of 
corruption. 

The House of Commons has resolved on issuing a 
commission of inquiry into one borough, and to issue 
new writs in the case of two others. On the motion 
of Mr. Ker Srymer, the writ for Canterbury is sus- 
pended, and a commission of inquiry will be issued, 
similar to that sitting at St. Alban’s last year. In the 
debate on the question, Mr. Hume and Mr. DuncoMBE 
doubted the honesty of the House in their loudly pro- 
fessed intention of putting down bribery. Both asked 
for a new Reform Bill, including the ballot, as an effec- 
tual remedy. No opposition being made, the motion 
for an address to the Queen for an inquiry was carried ; 
Lord John Russell putting his shoulder to the wheel. 

But writs have been issued to Blackburn and 
Bridgenorth. In both cases, Sir JoHn SHELLEY 
moved for a select committee to inquire into the state 
of each of these boroughs; on the ground that the 
scope of an election committee was special, and elicited 
special facts sufficient to unseat a member only. Great 
was the opposition to the first motion, in the Blackburn 
case, not only from the Tories, but from Mr. BouvErtz, 
who has pretensions to Liberalism. Although Lord 
Joun Russet offered to support Sir John Shelley, 
yet he withdrew his motion, in the teeth of warm hos- 
tility. 

The same course was followed in the case of the 
Bridgenorth writ. But, although Mr. CospEn 
advanced some strong statements, to show that Bridge- 
north was a pocket borough, in the hands of the 
Whitmores, Sir John, having yielded in the case 
of Blackburn, now found himself without Government 
support. Sir JamMEs Granam distinctly said, that 
having issued the writ to one, it would be unjust to re- 
fuse the other. On a division, Sir John lost his motion 
by 184 to 50. 


HvppeErsFreELD.—Mr. WALpore appeared at the 
bar with the report of the Huddersfield Election Com- 
mittee, which he read as follows :— 

“That Mr. Stansfield was, by his agents, guilty of 
aay at the last election for the Borough of Hudders- 
field. 

“That it was proved to the committee that William 
Radford, a publican, David Dobson, a publican, and 
Joseph Senior, a publican, were each of them bribed by 
colourable payments, in their bills for last election, of the 
discounts taken off from their previous bills for the last 
election but one. 

“ That Joseph Halliwell was bribed by obtaining for his 
nephew, as a condition for his vote, three twenty-four gal- 


lon casks of ale, a portion of which his nephew gave away 








among the electors on the day after the election, and the 
remainder of which he sold at a profit. 

“ That the treating throughout the borough during last 
election was general, systematic, and extravagant in its 
character. 

“That between sixty and seventy public-houses were 
opened at last election by agents of the ae | member ; 
that refreshments were provided apparently without limit, 
and paid for without inquiry; that the expense incurred 
on that account alone amounted to upwards of 1000/.; and 
that, so far as these cases were separately examined into, 
it appeared that the only persons who were furnished with 
orders to provide such refreshments were, with one excep- 
tion, registered electors. 

“ That it was not proved to the committee that either 
the bribery, or the treating above alluded to, was com- 
mitted with the knowledge of the sitting member. 

“ That the committee think it right to submit to the 
consideration of the House that the system of treating 
above alluded to, which appears to have prevailed for some 
time in the borough of Huddersfield, must have the effect 
of exercising an influence over the minds of the voters as 
corrupting and debasing as direct bribery.” (Cheers.) 

Crrencrester.—Mr. Lascetyes brought up the re- 
port of the Cirencester Election Committee, which de- 
clared the Hon. Ashley George John Ponsonby duly 
elected as member for that borough. 

Norwicn. — Further evidence was taken this 
week, and as the exposure continued it grew in com- 
pleteness. Colonel Dickson was cross-examined by Mr. 
Brown on Monday, but beyond a personal squabble be- 
tween the two honourable gentlemen, nothing was 
elicited contradictory to the Colonel’s previous state- 
ments. 

Mr. Collins, an articled clerk to Mr. Beckwith of 
Norwich, corroborated the account given by Mr. Kitton 
of the interview he had with Mr. Brown. Here is his 
story :-— 

He was present in Mr. Brown’s office when he and 
Colonel Forester went over the cases, and expressed them- 
selves satisfied with them, calling them “ good,” “ capital,” 
“first-rate,” “excellent,” &c. The last interview he had 
with Mr. Brown was shortly after the withdrawal of the 
petitions. Mr. Browa, Mr. Kitton, and himself were the 
only persons present. Mr. Brown said to Mr. Kitton, 
“ Ah, my dear fellow, I know what you are come about. 
I thought I had a general authority to act as I pleased. 
I have done what I thought best for the good of the 
party.” 

Mr. Duncombe: “ For the good of the party,” you are 
sure these were the words used ?—Mr. Collins: Yes. Mr. 
Kitton told him he had no right to withdraw the petitions 
without his consent, and that he did not know what the 
people of Norwich would say to him about it. Mr. Brown 
said he was sorry for what had happened, and that it was 
only an error of judgment. He added, “I will write a 
letter in exculpation, or, if you wish it, I will myself go 
down to Norwich and explain the matter. You know, my 
dear fellow, I am behind the scenes, and my instructions 
were to get rid of Dickson. (Alaugh.) Of course you do 
not expect me to tell you all, but I am very much behind 
the scenes.” [Mr. Brown has solemnly denied that he 
ever used these words. 

Mr. Duncombe: What did you understand by that >— 
Mr. Collins: That he had instructions from the people 
who employed him to throw over Colonel Dickson. 


Mr. Duncombe: Who were they ?—Mr. Collins: I don’t | 


know. 

Mr. Duncombe: To whom did you understand him to 
refer ?—Mr. Collins: The Carlton Club. It was utterly 
impossible to conduct an election in Norwich without 
bribery. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Duncombe: You don’t seem to attach much im- 
portance to the agreement entered into by the candidates ? 
—Mr. Collins: I don’t. These things are often done; and 
I don’t suppose any person is simple enough to place much 
value upon them. (Laughter.) I may mention here that 
Mr. Brown told me one day he had just been over at Cop- 
pock’s, that Coppock’s list was nearly exhausted, and that 
he had thrown him in Stoke-upon-Trent. Brown said, 
“The only important petition Coppock has is that of 
Youghal, and the only important one I have is Nor- 
wich. Now, I think it would be an immense advan- 
tage to the party if we could set off the Norwich petition 
against the Youghal one. We have got a good man at 
Youghal, where we have the purse and influence of the 
Duke of Devonshire against us.” 

Colonel Forester was called by Mr. Brown. He also 
confirmed much of Mr. Kitton’s story, but tried to ex- 
culpate himself and Brown. 

Mr. Brown: You have not interfered in any way with 
the Norwich petitions, either in the prosecution or the 
withdrawal of them ?—Colonel Forester :- No, I have not. 

Mr. Brown: Has Mr. Mackenzie done_so?—Colonel 
Forester: I do not believe he has—not to " knowledge. 

Mr. Brown: From your knowledge of me, do you think 
I am a person likely to “ sell” or throw anybody over ?— 
Colonel Forester: Not so far as I know you. 

Mr. Brown: Have you ever heard or observed anything 


| —I had several interviews with Mr. Coppock 


about me that would lead you to think I would do so?— | 


Colonel Forester: Never. 

Mr. Brown: Have you had any conversation with Lord 
Ranelagh as to what he is reported to have said ahout 
me ?—Colonel Forester: I met him last night at dinner, 
and told him what Colonel Dickson said before the com- 
mittee on Friday. His answer was, that Colonel Dickson 


| had no authority whatever to mention his name in the 


committee-room, and that he had acted highly impro- 
perly. 

Mr. Brown: Did Lord Ranelagh say anything about 
the accuracy of the statement imputed to him ?—Colonel 
Forester: No, he did not say whether it was true or not. 


ee 

Mr. Duncombe: He did not deny hayi 
statement ?—Colonel Forester: He "either “Aa & 
confirmed it. 


he never instructed Brown to withdraw the petitions; 
never, to the best of his recollection, either said or bd 


lonel Dickson would assert on his honour that 
such a statement in his handwriting, he would not 

him of saying what was not true, whatever his opj 
might be of the propriety of disclosing matters contained 
in a private letter. 

The squabble was renewed the next day det ween 
these gentlemen about the letters on the 
which Colonel Dickson held to be public, and 
Forester private letters. In the course of cross-examj. 
nation Colonel Forester said— 

Mr. Brown is not a member of the Carlton, and I there. 
fore could not take him into the club, but into one of the 
rooms kept for strangers. That room is no more private 
for me than for any other member. 

Mr. Duncombe: Was it not then devoted to elections. 
ing purposes?—Colonel Forester: No. I am not aware 
that Mr. Brown was there while I was away. I kept 
box there with papers. 

Colonel Dickson having said that he had been treated 
discourteously by Mr. Home Secretary Walpole, he way 
called by Mr. Drummond to explain, and he gave this 
interesting account of himself :— 

Colonel Dickson: I don’t wish to produce Lord Dour 
letter, but when I asked for an interview with Mr. Wa. 
pole, after six weeks’ canvass and great exertions in the 
cause, that exalted individual refused to see me. I held 
on the appointment of Civil Commissioner at the 
and came home with the view of effecting an ex 
some office in this country. Mr. Gladstone, who wasther 
Colonial Minister, thought my case a hard one, and spoke 
of an inspectorship of factories which was then vacank 
The Administration, however, resigned, and Sir J. Graham 
gave the appointment to a relative of his own. Lon 
Grey then came into power, and not only refused me a 
ditional leave or an exchange, but directed the Govern 
of the Cape, if I was not back by a certain date, to fill wp 
my appointment. As I could not possibly return in time 
this was done. I thought I was ill-treated by Earl Grey 
in not giving me a few weeks’ leave, especially after hs 
poe high encomiums on me, and I laid my ease below 

ord Derby, who was then out of office. He wrote to 
that he thought my treatment “ very sh ractice” ed 
when his Administration came in I thought I should have 
something for the appointment which I had been done out 
of. I applied for an inspectorship of factories which fell 
vacant. Lord Douro said I had been very ill-used, and 
wrete me letters, in which he stated that he had seen Mr, 
Walpole and convinced him that the Government ough 
to give me something. I was told that the ¢ 

of the Commission of Sewers was kept for me. 
(Laughter.) Yet when I had lost my election, Mr. Wi 
pole behaved very uncourteously in refusing to see me a 
the Home-office. a 

Mr. Drummond: Had you any views of this kind im 
wishing to come into Parliament ?—Col. Dickson: I felt 
| grateful to Lord Derby for the view he had taken of my 
| treatment by Lord Grey, and I wrote to his brother-in- 
| law and said that I could afford to spend a few hundred 
| pounds as a candidate in his interest. I thought my 

claims of 21 years’ services, with high testimonials wher 
| ever I had been, entitled me to consideration. I would 
| have been very grateful for some small appointment, and 
all have their motives for going into Parliament, I sup 
pose. (Much laughter.) 

At length Mr. Brown was brought up and examined. 
He described himself as acting gratuitously, and not 
professionally for Colonel Forester, in superintend 
the elections for his party. Mr. DuNcoMBE elicited 
that the Derby Government had made Brown Seere- 
tary to the India Board; that he had not solicited 
Mr. Herries for the place; but that he supposed that 
Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Talbot, 
Lord Derby’s Secretury, to whom he had applied, got it 
for him. As to the election petition in question he: 
never thought it would be prosecuted. He was, besides, 
quite satisfied Colonel Dickson would have no chance 
of being returned should a vacancy occur. 

Mr. Duncombe.—Did you think there was any prospect 
of a vacancy oceurring ? 

Mr. Brown.—I have not a doubt that any member 
this honourable House might be unseated on peated 
I am quite amazed when I see a petition fail. ( 
laughter.) 

Mr. Duncombe.—How then, thinking the case for the 
petition a good one, were you for pairing? | “ 

Mr. Brown.—I will answer that question ge 8 


meeting of Parliament, as there was a long list of petitions 
on both sides, for the purpose of ascertaining eres o 
going on and which were not. The basis on 
communicated was this: that where petitions were of 
ing against members—as, for instance, a 
Bridgenorth—and from the state of parties on él 

we could not expect a change a Oe vacant 

was a waste of money to push such pett , 
as I did fully, that + eed pre no earthly object im prose 
cuting the Norwich petition, I would have been -_ 
the first to have advised Colonel Dickson not to that 08 
money in so fruitless a contest. I have observ seo, oad 
towns increase in size, so they do in Radicalism New 
their Conservative strength declines. It is 80 ™ orwich, 
and I have no hesitation in stating that ern pos 
canditate like Lord Douro, long connected Conserrait® 
stituency was beaten by 600 or 700 votes, 20 








that Brown had got into a tremendous scrape; but if Gy. 
he had see, 





In reply to questions from Colonel Dickson, witnesaig 
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Sensation.) On the 12th of February, Mr. 
on a4 and I thought we agreed that there 
object in prosecuting the petition. He told me 
Oliveira had made a proposition to Colonel 
‘but that he (Mr. Kitton) would be no party to 
of the kind; that the petitions might be set off 
other place, West Norfolk alone excepted, for 
the party. I went over and told Mr. Coppoeck 
of Rorwich considered the West Norfolk 
op oy Mr. Kitton said to me that Colonel 
“kson’s standing again was ridiculous ; that he had not 
the ghost of a chance; and that he had been the means of 
-s¢ Lord Douro’s seat at the last election, which could 
saved by acompromise. I should not have gone 
“sh the petitions under the circumstances at Colonel 
at <a ae for had I done so, I should have con- 
sidered it nothing short of robbery. At the interview with 
Mr. Kitton, to which Iam now referring, I asked him to 
sit down in my chair and read the Times while I went to 
wck Copport, and that when I returned I would let him 
know what I had done with the petitions; but when I 
came back he was gone. 4 = 
Mr. Brown explained that he had not committed a 
fault in withdrawirfg the petition, for he was the only 
agent ; he had simply misunderstood Mr. Kitton. It 
was no error of judgment, for he would do it again. 
The inquiry concluded on Thursday, and in the 
evening Mr. T. DuNcoMBE, as chairman of the select 
committee, brought up the report in the House, which 
was read by the clerk at the table. After recapitulat- 
ing the evidence given by the principal witnesses, which 
has already been published, the report proceeded : 
It appeared to the committee that no instructions were 
iven to Mr. Brown to withdraw the petition, and that the 
complaint of the petitioners that they were aggrieved was 
not altogether unfounded ; but, as there was no precedent 
to guide the committee, they left it to the House to deter- 
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mine whether they would comply with the prayer of the | 


The committee were also of opigion that Mr. 

in withdrawing the petition, had fot acted from 

any corrupt or unworthy motive, but had only committed 
an error of judgment in his desire to serve his party. The 
committee added, that there was reason to believe that the 
withdrawal of the Norwich petition was the result of a 
ise agreed to by Mr. Brown and Mr. Coppock, 

ing the seats of ten members—viz. Norwich, two 
wats: Kidderminster, one; Gloucester. one; Middlesex, 
one; Youghal, one; Down, two; and West Norfolk, two. 
The committee directed attention to the facilities which 
to exist for withdrawing election petitions— 

)—and the public scandal created by what political 
partisans termed the system of “ pairing off,” which took 
under the eighth section of the act; and they sub- 
mitted to the House whether it was not desirable that such 
an alteration should be made as should prevent a system 
which inflicted much injustice and considerable expense to 
persons, and which was calculated to bring the proceed- 
ings of the House into contempt. Ordered to be printed. 


SovrHampton.—The committee have unanimously 


reported as follows :— 

“That Sir Alexander James Edmund Cockburn, Knight, 
and Brodie M‘Ghie Willcox, Esq., were, at the election 
held on the 8th of July, 1852, duly elected burgesses to 
serve in this present Parliament for the borough and 
county of the town of Southampton. 

“That it is the opinion of this committee that there are 
strong grounds for believing that George Warren and 
Samuel Mastern, in giving their evidence before this com- 
mittee, have been guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury ; and 
that the chairman be directed to move the House that the 
Attorney-General be ordered to prosecute the said George 
Warren and Samuel Mastern for the said offence.” : 

It will be seen that this refers to the general election. 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s petition. against the election of 
Sir Alexander Cockburn on taking office, is withdrawn. 

Matpox.—The committee have decided that Mr. 
DuCane and Mr. Miller were not duly elected, that 
they were guilty of bribery by their agents only, and 
that “corrupt practices” have “ extensively” prevailed 
in the borough. This borough is in Major Beresford’s 
own county, 


Str Mizz Brrper acaris.—Mr. Narrer oceupied 
fee ae boars on Thursday, in raking up the whole of 
Ahorne, with a view of fixing a stigma on the present 
Canna. 7 of Ireland. He was supported by Mr. 
Deowsles, th Mr. W HITESIDE, the latter attacking Mr. 

» the present Irish.Attorney General, with great 
pr Se mage forth from Sir Avex ANDER Cock- 
Youre dof ung reply. Mr. FitzGeraxp and Sir Jonn 

- 7 ended, with great spirit, the conduct of the 
pont By ng there seemed a general opinion thata Parlia- 
led Sothite should be made. Practically the debate 
ing. 
wi meazpe Aer some opposition, the House 
Paxixerox ee on ednesdizy; but Sir Joun 
preggo Ths’ or that the chairman do 

; + this Lord ParmMerston characterised 
Then o one cP Position and the motion was withdrawn. 
aad rejected ‘a pea was moved on the first clause, 
Jouy Paxiseron Pe ” But on the fourth clause, Sir 

all 6 Eageee another amendment to the 
With the tl a. 8 ould be members of the board 
atic; whereupon L. 4P The bill, he said, was demo- 
Cty was aaa che : ord PALMERSTON retorted that that 

. and oe it P rap. However, the opposition per- 

it grew late, the chairman was ordered to 
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to be allowed to preface a question he 











in England could win there on “ purity prin- | was about to put to the First Lord of the Admiralty by 


a few explanatory observations. The question referred to 
the Australian Royal Mail Steampacket Company, one of 
whose vessels—the Australian—had, as appeared from the 
accounts in the newspapers, been amped to return to 
Plymouth. Within the last few months three steam- 
packets belonging to the Australian Company had set 
sail from Plymouth—namely, the Melbourne, in October ; 
the Adelaide, in December; and the Australian very re- 
cently. The Melbourne soon after leaving port was dis- 
masted, and obliged to take refuge in Lisbom under cir- 
cumstances which compelled many of the passengers to 
return to this country, at great inconvenience to them- 
selves. The Adelaide was disabled a few hours after 
putting to sea, and driven back to Plymouth, where she 
was detained nearlya month. The Australian, which 
sailed only the other day, had scarcely left England before 
she was compelled to return under circumstances which 
must cause it to be regarded as a dispensation of Provi- 
dence that she was not lost with all souls on board of her. 
Under these circumstiinces, he begged to ask whether the 
Government had any control over the Australian Mail 
Steampacket Company in virtue of their contract to carry 
the mails, and, if so, whether it was intended to exer- 
cise it? ; 

Sir J. Granam was not surprised at the right hon. 
baronet calling the attention of the Government and the 
House to the facts he had mentioned. He was sorry to 
say that the service of the Australian Mail Packet Com- 
pany, under their contract, was most unsatisfactory. The 
terms of the contract into which the company had en- 
tered empowered the Government to inflict penalties for 
the non-performance of the service stipulated, and both 
the late and the present Government had not failed to 
enforce the penalties whenever it appeared equitable to 
do so. The present Government had called on the com- 
pany to pay penalties in more than one case for the non- 
fulfilment of their contract. The contract itself had been 
submitted to a committee of the Government over which 
the Postmaster-General presided, and as soon as it 
reported he would inform his right hon. friend and the 
House what course the Government would take on the 
subject. 

In the House of Lords, replying to a question from 
Lord Wuarnciirre, whether her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to take any measures for the more certain trans- 
mission of the mails to Australia, and for effectually 
enforcing the contract for that purpose with the Aus- 
tralian Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company, Viscount 
CANNING entered into a detailed statement with regard 
to the contract existing between the Government and the 
company referred to. The mails were carried each alternate 
month by different companies, and—although it was im- 
possible for any one to become the champion of the com- 
pany—he could assure their lordships there were reliable 
means of communication between this country and Aus- 
tralia. With respect to the enforcing of the contract, a 
letter had been received by the Admiralty from the chair- 
man of the company, setting forth the difficulties under 
which the company conceived that they had laboured, 
and praying for a favourable consideration. That letter 
had been referred to the committee on the mail packet 
service, whose report had been sent in the day previous. 
But he was not in a position to state that any distinct 
action had been taken upon that opinion. 

Rartway ManaGement.—Lord Malmesbury seems to 
be inclined to devote himself to railway improvements. 
He complained at great length on Tuesday of the increase 
of accidents arising out of excessive speed on bad roads, 
and suggested prevention by Government interference. 

“Tt would be advisable that a commission should be 
appointed of persons unconnected with railway companies, 
but of scientific attainments, who might inquire into the 
points he had specified—the maximum of speed which 
could be allowed consistently with the public safety, the 
minimum of time to be permitted between the starting of 
trains, and how far the Government might interfere in 
compelling railway companies to have their works in safe 
and proper condition. Such a commission might also 
examine and report on inventions or suggestions offered 
for improving railway carriages and insuring the safety of 
trains, of which there might be some which it would be 
worth while to adopt. Upon these three points he thought 
it would be advantageous to the public for the Govern- 
ment to interfere, and that, without waiting for any 
reports of a committee either of that or the other house of 
Parliament, they ought to appoint a commission with 
very full powers to ascertain what could be done in this 
matter. 

Lord Stantey of AtprRLEyY pointed out that there 
was a committee sitting in the other House; and seemed 
to deprecate interference on the ground that it would 
diminish responsibility. Lord Harrowsy referred the 
evils to the principle of competition—creating excessive 
speed and excessive economy. Other lords thought in- 
quiry useless. Lord GLENGALL made a curious suggestion. 

“Take most of the accidents that had occurred, and 
especially the one on the Brighton line, where a large 
number of persons were injured, in seven or eight cases 
out of ten the injuries the passengers sustained were 
caused by their sitting opposite to one another, and the 
moment a collision occurred they were thrown violently 
against each other and their heads came into violent con- 
cussion ; and it was a remarkable fact that those pas- 
sengers who had nobody sitting on the — seat to 
them sustained little or no injury. A ponderous wag in a 
leading journal had sneered at his noble friend, first, 
because te was out of office, and next, because he had 
said that he meant to swing the passengers as they did the 
horses. Of course his noble friend never said anything 
of the kind; but if he had it would not have been so far 
wrong, because they had never seen the horses hurt, 
and why? because they had not other horses sitting op- 
posite to them.” (Laughter.) 

The motion for returns on which the discussion arose 
was agreed to, 


———— eee 


Imperrections or Law Maxine.—There has been a 
discussion in the House of Lords this week on the imper- 
feet mode of getting up acts of Parliament. Lord Lyyp- 
HuRsT, who called the attention of the House to the fact, 
cited in detail numerous instances of conflicting clauses 
being hurriedly introduced into acts of Parliament by way 
of amendment. He alluded to one act in which every 
clause was imperfect. He cited another case where two 
decisions had been come to in the Court of Exchequer, 
that the word “may” was used in a discretionary sense; 
and a subsequent decision in the Court of Common Pleas, 
where the word was declared to be imperative on the 
judges. One instance was ludicrous. A bill, as originally 
drawn, provided a pecuniary penalty in the case of a 
forged register of baptism; with a further proviso that 
one half should go to the informer and the other to the 
parish. Subsequently the penalty was altered to fourteen 
years’ transportation; but the proviso was left in the bill; 
so that on a conviction the penalty of transportation fell, 
one half on the informer and one half on the ish ! 
He suggested that a competent n should watch bills, 
and point out these absurdities during their progress. It 
was generally admitted that these complaints were just. 
The Ford CHANCELLOR adheres, however, first to his 
original plan of mending old statutes instead of pre- 
venting botching {n new ones. Lord Brovenam did 
not forget to suggest a permanent board and a minister 
of justice. 

/ESTMINSTER-BripGE.—Sir D. L. Evans asked the 
Commissioner of Works whether it was his intention to 
proceed with the bill which was prepared by the late 
Government for the reconstruction of Westminster-bridge, 
and, if not, what course was intended to be taken in respect 
of the ruinous and dangerous state of the present struc- 
ture? Sir W. Moresworrn admitted that Westminster- 
bridge was in a very ruinous, and almost dangerous con- 
dition. The late Government came to a determination 
to pull the bridge down and to construct another on 
nearly the same site, and, after much ¢onsideration, he 
had come to the conclusion that the determination of, 
late Government in that respect was a wise one. (A laugh.) 
The exigencies of commerce, and the transit going on in 
this great metropolis, would probably at no distant period 
require two additional bridges across the Thames, one in 
the vicinity of Charing-cross and another at Lambeth, 
but it was advisable to rebuild Westminster-bridge on its 
present site. It was his intention, therefore, to proceed 
with the bill of the late Government, and he was prepari 
plans for that purpose. On account of the vicinity of the 
new houses of Parliament, the new bridge ought to be 
low, wide, and at right angles with the new houses. 

Sir D. L. Evans asked whether operations would be 
commenced in the course of the present year? Sir W. 
MOLESWoRTH was understood to answer in the affirma- 
tive. 





PRESIDENT PIERCE’S FIRST ADDRESS TO 
HIS COUNTRYMEN. 
At length the looked-for day has come, General 
Franklin Pierce is President of the United States. 
The excitement in Washington on the 4th was exces- 
sive. So great was the anxiety to witness General 


| Pierce’s inauguration as President, that on the previous 


night hundreds of persons, including ladies, slept in the 


| Rotunda of the Capitol, while thousands walked the 


streets, determined to be sufficiently early, or unable to 
obtain accommodation in the hotels. Congress ad- 
journed at twelve o'clock. The members of both 
houses were in a very unsetiled state, and little or no 
business was transacted. The flag on the Senate House 
was run down, but immediately hoisted again on the 
assembling of the new members. Shortly before one 
o’clock General Pierce took his seat in a carriage, and 
was escorted by a procession to the Senate House, 
which was reached at one o’clock. The President elect 
stood erect in the carriage, with President Fillmore by 
his side, surrounded by marshals, and bowed to constant 
cheers and waving handkerchiefs from the windows. 
The foreign Ministers followed in carriages. The pro- 
ceedings were rather marred by a heavy fall of snow, 
On reaching the Senate House the President and Pre- 
sident elect took seats in front of the secretary’s table, 
with the Committee of Arrangements on their right 
and left. The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court were seated in front of the eastern 
lobby. The diplomatic corps were outside the bar on 
the right of the principal entrance, and the heads of 
departments and Governors on the left. At a quarter 
past one o’clock, the Marshal of the District, with the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, followed by the President 
and President elect, and the entire assemblage in the 
Senate, started in procession to the eastern front of the 
Capitol, where an immense staging was erected suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate all, At half-past one 
o'clock, all being arranged, the oath of office was admi- 
nistered to General Pierce by the Chief Justice as fol- 
lows :— 

“T do solemnly affirm that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

General Pierce in taking the oath did not, as had 
been ordinarily the custom, say “I solemnly swear,” 
but “I solemnly affirm ;” and, instead of kissing the 
book in Southern fashion, he raised his right hand and 
held it in that position until the pledge was read, 
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“ Immediately before the address,” says a describer of 
the scene, “ when General Pierce took the oath, with 
head uncovered, and raising one hand to heaven, while 
he laid the other on the holy book, the spectators also 
uncovered, even in the snow that was falling at that 
time, and many of them lifted up their hands as if in 
an act of the most fervent devotion, It was a solemn 
scene.” 

After the conclusion of the usual formalities, Presi- 
dent Pierce stepped to the front of the platform, and, 
amid enthusiastic cheers, proceeded to deliver the inau- 
gural address :— 

My Countrymen,—It is a relief to feel that no heart 
but my own can know the personal regret and bitter 
sorrow, over which I have been borne to a position, so 
suitable for others, rather than desirable for myself. 

The cireumstaneces under which I have been called, for a 
limited period, to preside over the destinies of the Republic, 
fill me with a profound sense of responsibility, but with no- 
thing like shrinking apprehension. I repair to the post as- 
signed me, not as to one sought, but in aliens to the unso- 
licited expression of your will, answerable only for a fearless, 
faithful, and diligent exercise of my best powers. I ought 
to be, and am os grateful for the rare manifestation of 
the nation’s confidence; but this, so far from lightening 
my obligations, only adds to their weight. You have sum- 
moned me in my weakness: you must sustain me by your 
strength. When looking for the fulfilment of reasonable 
requirements, you will not be unmindful of the great 
changes which have occurred, even within the last quarter 
of a century, and the consequent augmentation and com- 
plexity of duties imposed, in the administration both of 
your home and foreign affairs. 

Whether the elements of inherent force in the Republic 
have kept pace with its unparalleled progression in territory, 
population, and wealth, has been the subject of earnest 
thoyght and discussion, on both sides of the ocean. Less 
than sixty-three years ago, the Qather of his Country made 
“ the” then “recent accession of the important State of 
North Carolina to the Constitution of the United States,” 
one of the subjects of his special congratulation. At that 
moment, however, when the agitation consequent upon 
the revolutionary struggle had hardly subsided, when we 
were just emerging from the weakness and embarrass- 
ments of the Confederation, there was an evident conscious - 
ness of vigour, equal to the great mission so wisely and 
bravely fulfilled by our fathers. It was not a presumptuous 
assurance, but a calm faith, springing from a clear view of 
the sources of power, in a government constituted like 
ours. It is no paradox to say that, although comparatively 
weak, the new-born nation was intrinsically strong. In- 
considerable in population and apparent resources, it was 
upheld by a broad and intelligent comprehension of rights, 
and an all-pervading purpose to maintain them, stronger 
than armaments. It came from the furnace of the revo- 
lution, tempered to the necessities of the times. The 
thoughts of the men of that day were as practical as their 
sentiments were patriotic. They wasted no portion of 
their energies upon idle and delusive speculations, but with 
a firm and fearless step advanced beyond the governmental 
landmarks, which had hitherto circumscribed the limits of 
human freedom, and planted their standard where it hasstood 
against dangers, which have threatened from abroad, and 
internal agitation, which has at times fearfully menaced 
at home. They approved themselves equal to the solution 
of the great problem, to understand which their minds had 
been illuminated by the dawning lights of the revolution. 
The object sought was not a thing dreamed of: it was a 
thing realized. They exhibited not only the power to 
achieve, but what all history affirms to be so much more 
unusual, the capacity to maintain. The oppressed through- 
out the world, from that day to the present, have turned 
their eyes hitherward, not to find those lights extinguished, 
or to fear lest they should wane, but to be constantly 
cheered by their steady and increasing radiance. 

Tn this our country has, in my judgment, thus far ful- 
filled its highest duty to suffering humanity. It has spoken, 
and will continue to speak, not only by its words but by 
its acts, the language of sympathy, encouragement and 
hope, to those who earnestly listen to tones which pro- 
nounce for the largest rational liberty. But, after all, the 
most animating encouragement and potent appeal for free- 
dom will be its own history, its trials and its triumphs. 
Pre-eminently the power of our advocacy reposes in our 
example; but no example, be it remembered, can be 
powerful for lasting ej whatever apparent advantages 
may be gained, which is not based upon eternal princi rt) 
of right and justice. Our fathers decided for themselves, 
both upon the hour to declare and the hour to strike. 
They were their own judges of the circumstances, under 
which it became them to por a to each other “ their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honour,” for the acquisition 
of the priceless mheritance transmitted tous. The energy 
with which that great conflict was opened, and, under the 
guidance of a manifest and beneficent Providence, the un- 
complaining endurance with which it was prosecuted to 
its consummation, were only surpassed by the wisdom and 
patriotic spirit of concession which characterised all the 
counsels of the early fathers. 

One of the most impressive evidences of that wisdom is 
to be found in the fact, that the actual working of our 
system has dispelled a degree of solicitude, which, at the 
outset, disturbed bold hearts and far reaching intellects. 
The be raps of dangers from extended territory, mul- 
tiplied states, accumulated wealth, and augmented popu- 
lation, has proved to be unfounded. The stars upon your 
banner have become nearly threefold their original number, 
your densely populated posessions skirt the shores of the 
two great oceans ; and yet this vast increase of people and 
territory has not only shown itself compatible with the 
harmonious aetion of the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in their respective constitutional spheres, but has 
afforded an additional guarantee of the strength and in- 


justly to be questioned. 





egrity of both. 


With an experience thus suggestive and cheering, the 
policy of my Administration will not be pogo | any 
timid forebodings of evil from expansion. Indeed, it is 
not to be disguised that our attitude as a nation, and our 
position on the globe, render the acquisition of certain 
possessions, not within our jurisdiction, eminentlyimportant 
for our protection, if not, in the future, essential for the pre- 
servation of the rights of commerce and the peace of the 
world. Should they be obtained, it will be through no 
grasping spirit, but with a view to obvious national interest 
and security, and in a manner entirely consistent with the 
strict observance of national faith. We have nothing in 
our history or position to invite aggression, we have every- 
thing to beckon us to the cultivation of relations of peace 
and amity with all nations. Purposes, therefore, at once 
just and pacific, will be significantly marked in the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. I intend that my administration 
shall leave no blot upon our fair record, and trust I may 
safely give the assurance that no act within the legitimate 
scope of my constitutional control will be tolerated, on the 
part of any portion of our citizens, which cannot challenge 
a ready justification before the tribunal of the civilized 
world. An administration would be unworthy of con- 
fidence at home, or respect abroad, should it cease to be in- 
fluenced by the conviction, that no apparent advantage 
can be purchased at a price so dear as that of national 
wrong or dishonour. It is not your privilege, as a nation, 
to speak of a distant past. The striking incidents of your 
history, replete with instruction, and furnishing abundant 
grounds for hopeful confidence, are comprised in a period 
comparatively brief. But if your past is limited, your 
future is boundless. Its obligations throng the unexplored 
»athway of advancement, and will be- limitless as duration. 
ence, a sound and comprehensive policy should embrace, 
not less the distant future than the urgent present. 
The great objects of our pursuit, as a people, are best to be 
attained by peace, and are entirely consistent with the tran- 


quillity and interests of the restof mankind. Withtheneigh- | garc i he 
. | them by the Constitution of the United States. The great 


bouring nations upon our continent we should cultivate 
kindly and fraternal relations. We can desire nothing in 
regard to them so much as to see them consolidate their 
strength, and pursue the paths of prosperity and happiness. 
If, in the course of their growth, we should open new chan- 
nels of trade, and create additional facilities for friendly 
intercourse, the benefits realized will be equal and mutual. 
Of the complicated European systems of national polity 
we have heretofore been independent. From their wars, 
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a very important particular must result in a 
failure. Offices can be properly regarded only in the 
of aids for the accomplishment of these objects ; 
occupancy can confer no prerogative, nor imp 
desire for preferment any claim, the public iabeana 
peratively demands that they 
reference to the duties to be performed. Good citizeng 
may well claim the protection of good laws, and the 
influence of a government ; but 8 claim for offige 
what the people ofa Republic should never % 
reasonable man of any party will expect the 
tion to be so regardless of its responsibility, and of the 
obvious elements of success, as to retain persons, known tp 
be under the influence of — hostility and 
prejudice, in positions, which will require, not 

= 2a but cordial co-operation, Having oul oar 
engagements to ratify, no rewards to bestow, no 
ments to remember, and no personal wishes to consult, in 
selections for official station, y shall fulfil this difficult ang 
delicate trust, admitting no motive as worthy either of 
character or position, which does not contemplat 
efficient discharge of duty and the best interests of 
coantry. I acknowledge my obligations to the manu @ 
my countrymen, and to them alone. Higher objects thay 
personal aggrandizement gave direction and to their 
exertions in the late canvass, and they shall not 
pointed. They require at my hands diligence, i 
and capacity, wherever there are duties to be 
Without these qualities in their public servants, more 
stringent laws, for the prevention or punishment of 
af ge and peculation, will be vain. With them, they 
will be unnecessary. 

But these are not the only points to which you lok 
for vigilant watchfulness. The dangers of a concentration 
of all power in the General Government of a 
so vast as ours, are too obvious to be disregarded, Yoy 





have a right, therefore, to expect your agents, in every 
department, to regard strictly the limits imposed upon 
scheme of our constitutional liberty rests upon a 
distribution of power between the State and Feder 
authorities; and experience has shown, that the harmony 
and happinesdof our people must depend upon a just dis 
crimination between the separate rights and responsibilities 
of the States, and your common rights and obligations 
under the General Government. And here, in my opini 
are the considerations, which should form the true basis 





their tumults and anxieties, we have been, happily, almost 
entirely exempt. While these are confined to the nations 
which gave them existence, and within their legitimate 
jurisdiction, they cannot affect us, except as they appeal 
to our sympathies in the cause of human freedom and uni- 
versal advancement. But the vast interests of commerce 
are common to all mankind, and the advantages of trade 
and international intercourse must always present a noble 
field for the moral influence of a great people. 

With these views firmly and honestly carried out, we 
have a right to expect, and shall under all circumstances 
require prompt reciprocity. The rights which belong to | 
us as a nation are not alone to be regarded, but those which 
pertain to every citizen in his individual capacity, at home 
and abroad, must be sacredly maintained. So long as he 
can discern every star in its place upon that ensign, with- 
out wealth to purchase for him preferment, or title to secure 
for him place, it will be his privilege, and must be his ac- | 
knowledged right, to stand unabashed even in the presence 
of princes, with a proud consciousness that he is himself 
one of a nation of sovereigns, and that he cannot, in le- 
gitimate pursuit, wander so far from home that the agent 
whom he shall leave behind in the place which I now occupy, 
will not see that no rude hand of power or tyrannical 
passion is laid upon him with impunity. He must realize 
that, upon every sea and on every soil, where our enterprise 
may rightfully seek the protection of our flag, American 
citizenship is an inviolable panoply for the security of 
American rights. And, in this connexion, it can hardly 
be necessary to re-affirm a principle which should now be | 
regarded as fundamental. The rights, security, and repose 
of this Confederacy reject the idea of interference or colo- 
nization, on this side of the ocean, by any foreign power, | 
beyond present jurisdiction, as utterly inadmissible. 

The opportunities of observation, furnished by my brief 
experience as a sqldier, confirmed in my own mind the | 
opinion, entertained and acted upon by others from the 
formation of the Government, that the maintenance of | 
large standing armies in our country would be not only | 
dangerous but unnecessary. They also illustrated the im- | 


portance, I might well say the absolute necessity, of the 
military science and practical skill furnished, in such an 
eminent degree, by the institution, which has made your 
army what it is, under the discipline and instruction of 
officers not more distinguished for their solid atiainments, | 
gallantry, and devotion to the public service, than for 
unobtrusive bearing and high moral tone. The army, as 
organized, must be the nucleus, around which, in every 
time of need, the strength of your military power, the sure 
bulwark of your defence—a national militia—may be 
readily formed into a well-disciplined and efficient organi- 
zation. And the skill and self-devotion of the Navy 
assure you that you may take the performance of the past 
as a pledge for the future, and may confidently expect that 
the flag, which has waved its untarnished folds over every 
sea, will still float in undiminished honour. But these, 
like many other subjects, will be appropriately brought, at | 
a future time, to the attention of the co-ordinate branches | 
of the Government, to which I shall always look with | 
profound respect, and with trustful confidence that they | 
will accord to me the aid and support which I shall so | 
much need, and which their experience and wisdom will | 
readily suggest. 

In the administration of domestic affairs, you expect a | 


devoted integrity in the public service, and an observance 
of rigid economy in all departments, so marked as never 
If this reasonable expectation be 
not realized, I frankly confess that one of your leading 
hopes is doomed to disappointment, and that my efforts in 





of future concord in a to the questions which have 
most seriously disturbed public tranquillity. If the Fe 


| deral Government will confine itself to the exercise of 


pom clearly granted by the Constitution, it cam hardly 
appen that its action upon any question should 

the institutions of the States, or interfere with their right 
to manage matters strictly domestic according to the will 
of their own people. 

In expressing briefly my views upon an important sub- 
ject which has recently agitated the nation to almost s 
fearful degree, I am moved by no other impulse than s 
most earnest desire for the perpetuation of that Union, 
which has made us what we are,—showering us 
blessings, and conferring a power and influence which our 
fathers could hardly have anticipated, even with their 
most sanguine hopes directed to a far-off future. The 
sentiments I now announce were not unknown before the 
expression of the voice which called me here. Myown 
position upon this subject was clear and roca 
upon the record of my words and my acts, and it is 
only recurred to at this time because silence might, 
perhaps, be misconstrued. With the Union, my best and 


| dearest earthly hopes are entwined. Without it, what 


are we, individually or collectively? What becomes of 
the noblest field ever opened for the advancement of our 
race, in religion, in government, in the arts, and in 
that dignifies and adorns mankind? From that radiant 
constellation, which both illumines our own way 
points out to struggling nations their course, let but 
single star be lost, and, if there be not utter darkness, the 
lustre of the whole is dimmed. Do my countrymen need 
any assurance that such a catastrophe is not to overtake 
them while I possess the power to stay it? It is with me 


| an earnest and vital belief, that as the Union has been 


the source, under Providence, of our prosperity to » 
time, so it is the surest pledge of a ers of 
blessings we have enjoyed, and which we are 
bound to transmit undiminished to our children. The 
field of calm and free discussion in our country 18 open, 
and will always be so; but it never has been and a 


| can be traversed for good in a spirit of sectionalism 


uncharitableness. ‘The founders of the Republic dealt 
with things as they were presented to them, in& — 
self-sacrificing patriotism, and, as time has proved, ies 
comprehensive wisdom which it will always be safe = 
to consult. Every measure tending to a ej 
fraternal feelings of all the members of our Union,’ 
had my heartfelt approbation. To every theory poh 
or government, whether the offspring of feverish am 
or of morbid enthusiasm, calculated to dissolve the 4 
of law and affection which unite us, I shall interpose 
ready and stern resistance. I believe that prog 4 
servitude, as it exists in different States of th that 
federacy, is recoguised by the Constitution. ay a 
it stands like any other admitted right, and that ra 
States where it exists are entitled to efficient a 
enforce the constitutional provisions. I hold ¢ Me 
laws of 1850, commonly called the “ Compromise 2 
sures,” are strictly constitutions, = pert 
carried into effect. I believe that the co v 
ties of this Republic are bound to regard the rights @ the 
South in this respect, as they would view any . 
and constitutional right, and that the ppt -_ 
them should be respected and obeyed, not w! their pre- 
tance encouraged by a e rang ey to , and 
riety in a different state of society, : 
seen “sac to the decisions of the tribunal to eS 
exposition belongs. Such have been, 7 a vatly hope 
victions, and upon them I act. I ferveutly 
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question is at rest, and that no sectional or am- 
that the ia excitement, may again threaten the 
Sal out institutions, or obscure the light of our 


é 


prosperity. foundation of our hope rest upon man’s 

— _—* be sufficient that sectional prejudices 

place i ublic deliberations. 

= Peon counsels of human passions are 

be felt, that there is no national se- 

ce ee ietien’s humble, acknowledged depend- 
pon God and His overruling providence. 


wr been carried in safety through a perilous crisis. 
ee like those which gave us the Constitution, 


to uphold it. Let the period be remembered as 
a ition, and not as an ear oy Se inany —— 
i e experiments where experiments are 

ae aio fearful ry Let it be impressed upon 
all Bearts, that, beautiful as ourfabric is,no earthly power or 
wisdom could reunite its broken fragments. Standing asI do 
within view of the green slopes of Monticello, and, 

it were, within reach of the tomb of Washington, with 
tl the cherished memories of the past gathering around 
me, like so many eloquent voices of exhortation from 
Heaven, I can express no better hope for my country 
than that the kind Providence which smiled upon our 
fathers may enable their children to preserve the blessings 


have inherited. 
Thad dering and firing of cannon succeeded the 
address, which the President delivered, as if extempore. 

“He had no papers or notes,” says a correspondent, 
“but delivered the address beautifully and gracefully, 
without a blemish, to the end. It will be remembered that 
Presidents Taylor, Polk, and others, read their addresses 
from the manuscript. When he came to that part of his 
address which related to the protection of American citi- 
sens abroad, he turned face to face with Mr. Fillmore and 

ie corps, and laid down the law with thrilling 
is; and when he again turned to the mass of the 
in front occupying the vast square below, they 
shouted with delight, and every man of the 50,000 in the 
+ streets declared that ‘ Pierce is the man for the times.’” 

The address, according to another authority, which 
the President delivered unfalteringly from memory, and 
without a single note, was received with great enthu- 
siasm by the vast multitude, particularly those portions 
of it that asserted the Monroe doctrine, the protection 
of American citizens abroad, the firm adherence of the 
President to the compromise measures, and his deter- 
mination to carry out the Fugitive Slave Law. Cries 
of “Good, good,” and other warm expressions of admi- 
tation, were elicited from the crowd. The sentiments, 
the tone of the address, the earnest manner in which it 
was spoken, his beautiful action, his manly, erect ap- 
pearance, his pale cast of countenance, in which intel- 
leet and courage were the predominating features, and 
his clear, loud voice, distinctly heard by the remotest 
of his audience, all combined to make a deep impression 
in favour of General Pierce, and many asserted that 
this was the best inaugural address ever delivered from 
that spot, He is undoubtedly a very effective speaker. 
He remained with his hat off until the close of the 
proceedings. The ladies were in ecstacies, and so 
anxious were some who happened to be in the rear to 
seand hear him, that they climbed upon the pedi- 
ments of the columns of the capitol, to their no small 
danger. Altogether it was a glorious spectacle of 
sublime majesty, casting into the shade the idle pomp 
> ag pageantry of the coronation of kings 

emperors, 

On the conclusion of the ceremonies, the President 
Was escorted to the White House, where he held a kind 
of levee, The proceedings of the day closed with a 
Private dinner at the White House. Ex-President Fill- 
more quietly returned to the apartments in the hotel 
Where President Pierce had resided. 

Speaking of the Cabinet: said to have been constructed 
— Pierce, the New York correspondent of the 

says :— 

“IfT put as much confidence in the conjectures of the 
Newspaper press on the subject of Gencral Pierce’s Cabinet 
ph pe generally do, I should to-day send you brief 
ion histories of Governor Marcy, of New York, to 
to fe peta assigns the State Department, equivalent 

tas cond for Foreign Affairs; James Guthrie, of 
Misses ys, tary of the Treasury ; Jefferson Dayis, of 
PP, Secretary of War; Mr. Dobbin, of North Caro- 
“1% of the Navy; Governor M‘Clelland, of 
P, higan, oes Interior ; — Campbell, of 
Massachusetts, iitemey-Goneal. and Caleb Cushing, of 
— oe _ —— curious as the choice 

| Pretty plausible reasons for it on the 

Min al Pierce. “Davis and Cushing were Generals 
War, and Governor 18 companions in the Mexican 


Secretary of W or Marcy was during the same period 
associated j ar. So here are four men most intimately 
in that cel . 


; ebrated campaign. So far as Gover- 
being, concerned, it will hardly be questioned that 
wards of thirty yeas great ability, and he has now for up- 
nr ai been engaged in public affairs. He 
atthe hed ett municipal office in the little city of 
Com the navigation on the Hudson River. 
troller of the State of New York, subse- 
ee mag — ap and held = 
g Mr. Polk’s administration. It 

be doubted that he could fill the State depart- 
le in a as any other man. Of Mr. 
known. He has never been in public life 


F 


if 


Es 


HE 


It will not be | 


out of his own State; but he has the reputation there of 
legal ability and considerable wealth. Jefferson Davis is a 
man of brilliant talents, was thoroughly educated at the 
Military Academy of West Point, pone some time in the 
army, left it, served a term in the United States Senate, 
and distinguished himself in the Mexican campaign. He 
is an accomplished man, and the best choice the President 
could make for a Secretary of War. Mr. Dobbin has been 
in Congress, and, but for some difficulty in his party, 
would have been elected two months ago to the United 
States’ Senate from North Carolina. Mtr. M‘Clelland is 
now the actual Governor of Michigan. He is a man of 
great integrity, of fine talents, and universally respected 
and beloved where he is known. He also has had six years’ 
experience in Congress. Judge Campbell, by profession a 
lawyer, and a Roman Catholic in faith, is now Attorney- 
General of the great State of Pennsylvania, and his ap- 
pointment will give general satisfaction. Caleb Cushing’s 
nomination for the Cabinet will, however, probably excite 
more interest than any other man in it, owing to his emi- 
nence in so many departments of life.” 

It appears that Meagher, the gallant and eloquent 
young Ireland man, who escaped from Van Dieman’s 


| Land, without breaking his parole, was a guest of 





General Pierce before the 4th of March. Our Times 


insinuates that this is a political crime. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From ouR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Letrer LXIV. 
Paris, March 15, 1853. 

AFTER the lively emotions of the preceding weeks, poli- 
tical matters have languished these last few days. No- 
thing remarkable to be recorded, except, perhaps, the re- 
tirement of St. Arnaud and the quarrel among the 
French Bishops. St. Arnaud, who hasreally beensuffering 
from a disease of the stomach for the last five months, 
but who for the reasons I have more than once ex- 
plained to you, clung tenaciously to his post as long as 
he could, has now been forced by the violence of his 
disorder to abandon it. He has started for the Hyeres 
Islands (those Golden Isles of the ancients), to seek 
some respite and repose. In spite of his intolerable 
sufferings St. Arnaud has continued to direct the affairs 
of his ministerial department with incredible obstinacy. 
After the profound demoralization that the success of 
the coup d’état had spread among the Generals and 
officers, the army demanded a hand of iron to hold it 
together. St. Arnaud knew well that when he was 
gone, this powerful organism would run a terrible risk of 
falling into dissolution. With all his weight, then, he 
kept the army down, as the very sheet-unchor of the 
bastard régime under which we vegetate, and which is 
but a sorry parody of the Empire. The most explicit 
orders were given to isolate the army from the rest of 
the nation. All contact, all relation, all conversation, 
between soldiers and civilians was severely interdicted, 
Every letter addressed to a soldier was scrupulously 
opened and examined. The number of spies in every 
regiment was quadrupled. The merest word, the 
slightest step, was instantly reported to the colonel, and 
if an officer or a private had exposed himself to but the 
faintest shadow of suspicion he was shipped off without 
ado to Africa. Never was the army subject to such a 
régime ; it found itself, in a word, the first victim of 
the despotism it had established. If St. Arnaud was 
so obstinate in sticking to his post, it was from the fear 
lest under a successor less resolute the army might 
become conspirator, traitor, insurgent. By the de- 
parture of St. Arnaud all these eventualities are now 
brought within possibility. He remains, indeed, still 
nominally Minister of War, but his place is really open 
to a successor. To take his place the names of many 
generals are mentioned. 

1. General Caurobert,* to whom Bonaparte once 
offered the Ministry of War, but who assigned as the 
condition of his acceptance the recall of the exiled 
Generals. 

2. General Delarue, who has for many years been at- 
tached to the ministry of war. 

3. Marshal Vaillant, ex-general in the Engineers. 

The name of General Aupick, at present ambassador 
at Madrid, has been also mentioned. His sudden re- 
turn to Paris gave rise to the report that he was to 
replace St. Arnaud, but the report wants confirmation. 
The most likely man, it seems, is General Caurobert, 
who for some time has been visited with the special 
favours of Bonaparte, and who stands high in the im- 
perial regard. ‘One hears that General Caurobert is, as 
times go, an honest man as compared with St. Arnaud, 
who, you know, was a man over head and ears in dis- 
graceful gambling debts, lost to all honour, and sunk in 
debauchery. 

Excuse me digressing into a reflection here. To 
commit a coup de main, like the social crime of the 
second of December, you must have ruined and de- 
graded men for instruments; but to make the power 
thus acquired to last, to make success durable, you 





* This is the General who, on the eve of the Second of 
December, ’61, was won over to the cause of the coup 
@ état, by the beautiful Madame K——i, en peignoir.—Ep. 





must get men relatively honest. Now, the employ- 
ment of these comparatively-honest men is in itself a 
great concession to public opinion; it is the first 
triumph of the nation, and a first defeat for the usurp- 
ing government. Let the moment only come for this 
opinion to lift up its voice and protest aloud against 
the yoke it has been tamed to endure ; then let but a 
popular movement arise to translate this feeling into act, 
and those “honest” men whom the Government had 
thought to rally to its cause for its own safety, will be 
the very cause of its fall. 

Under such circumstances, a ruined and desperate 
man (un homme perdu) would not hesitate: he would 
go «-head, reckless of death, and this very reckless- 
ness would be his best chance of winning the ven- 
ture; while an “ honest” man, beset by the scruples of 
a troubled conscience, would perish through his honesty, 
And may not this be the mysterious course by which 
Providence is preparing to drag us out of this slough 
in which we are now sunk? “Slough” is the word: 
men and things, all is foul and filthy among us, go- 
vernors and governed; our heads are buried in the 
mire in which “society” sought a footing. Never in 
the whole range of history was any nation placed in a 
more false position than ours. 

The second fact which has attracted public attention 
during the past week is the quarrel of the clergy. 
There exists, you know, at Paris, a religious journal, 
entitled L’ Univers, the organ of what is called the 
Catholic party par excellence—in other words, the 
Ecclesiastical Legitimists. Now, just as in February, 
*48, the priests and the Legitimists came out more re- 
publican than the Republicans themselves, now that 
we have the Emperor, these gentlemen appear more 
Bonapartist than the Bonapartists themselves. The 

Univers cries Vive l’Empereur! But even while it 
cries Vive l’ Empereur, it demands the “ re-establish- 
ment of authority on its true basis,” and in accordance 
with its programme, it preaches the return, pure and 
simple, to the doctrines, the institutions, political and 
educational, of the middle ages. M. Veuillot, the chief 
editor of the Univers, has constituted himself the lead- 
ing champion of the Inquisition; and he demands, 
moreover, the proscription of Homer, Demosthenes, 
and Plato, among Greek authors; and the proscription 
of Virgil, Horace, Livy, and Tacitus, among the Latins ; 
and their places to be filled in the colleges by St. 
Augustin, Thomas Aquinas, &e. Several of the French 
bishops have espoused the demands of the Univers ; 
and in pastoral letters which have been published, and 
with which I have entertained you in former letters, 
they fulminate anathemas on the devoted Iliad, Odyssey, 
and neid! So far, however, the thing was only 
ludicrous ; but, unfortunately, certain other bishops have 
seriously taken up the cudgels for the Pagans; among 
these champions of the classics is M8 Sibour, Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Ms Sibour was nominated by Gene- 
ral Cavaignac, and for a long time he manifested quasi- 
republican opinions. Well, the Archbishop having 
censured the Univers, certain bishops took up its de- 
fence. Whereupon the Archbishop resolved to strike 
a coup d’autorité, administered a “ warning” to the 
Univers, and in a pastoral to the faithful of his dio- 
cese, interdicted all the clergy and their congrega- 
tions from reading the said journal. The Bishop of 
Moulins, M. de Dreux Brézé—a great name in the old 
French noblesse, seized this occasion, with some aspe- 
rity, to mortify the plebeian Sibour, and in a mande- 
ment to his diocesans he attacks the mandement of the 
Archbishop, and almost recommends the reading of the 
Univers. Great indignation of the Archbishop, who 
instantly denounces the bishop’s pastoral to the Pope ; 
but instead of doing it secretly, he does it openly, send- 
ing to the journals for publication his letter destined 
for the Pope. This published letter concludes as fol- 
lows :—“ So long as I live, the religious journals at 
Paris will be subject to my surveillance, and, if neces- 
sary, to repression, by the power of which I dispose— 
the spiritual power. Either they will keep within 
their duty, or they will quit my diocese, td seek else- 
where” (i. e., at Moulins, Chalons, Avignon, &.) “a 
jurisdiction more complaisant, to preach contempt of the 
hierarchy, and to make war upon the authority which 
I hold by the divine mercy and the grace of the Holy 
Apostolic See. Wherefore, trés Saint Pére, I submit to 
the tribunal of your Holiness the circular epistle of Mon- 
seigneur de Moulins, and I appeal to you for justice.” 

But the four bishops hereby denounced have equally 
appealed to the Pope against the Archbishop of Paris 
and his adherents, the Bishops of Viviers, Orléans, 
Chartres, Verdun, and Marseilles. They have repre- 
sented the Univers as the defender of the interests of the 
Holy See, and the bishops, their opponents, as the asser- 
tors of the Gallican liberties. M. Veuillot, for his own 
part, is now at Rome, and theremakes his appeal in person 
to the Pope. All this hubbub is a mere querelle de sacris- 
tans, to which, in other times, no one would have paid 
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attention ; but in this universal silence of men, and this 
dead pause of events, it makes an infernal noise, and— 
promotes the cause of religion ! 

The session of the Corps Legislatif has now been 
opened four weeks. A third of its constitutional 
session is expired, and its work has been limited to 
voting a project of law for the regularization of a credit 
of 5000 franes (200/7.) for arrears of leases due by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and a batch of bills of 
mere loca] interest. You will understand how the 
insignifieance of legislative achievement imposed 
upon his Corps, is with Bonaparte at once a necessity 
and a caleulation. He has calculated how to convince 
the nation in this striking manner of the advantage 
that an executive which does everything possesses over 
a legislative mummy that does nothing. It is a 
posthumous argument against the Parliamentary 
regime. We might fairly conclude from these pre- 
misess that some day or other the Legislative Corps 
will be suppressed, since it is nothing but a cumbrous 
and expensive futility. The Constitution of January 14 
has assigned to it only the most meagre functions. The 
Senatiis Consulte of December, which modified that 
Constitution, still further mutilated and abridged their 
functions by depriving it of the vote of the Budget in 
detail, as well as of cognizance of projects of law re- 
lating to concessions of railway lines, and to great 
works of public utility. No doubt, the present deputies 
get on very comfortably with their far niente functions, 
and take their humiliation very easy. Consoled as 
they as they are by a salary of 2500 franes (100/.) a 
month, they will be by no means readily disposed to 
transgress on any occasion the limits of -the temperate 
and peaceable repose to which the Bonapartist Constitu- 
tion has liberally consigned them. 

Notwithstanding, the Budget is about to be presented 
to them. It has been reduced, as I told you, 34 millions 
of francs (1,360,000/.) upon the express injunctions 
of Bonaparte to the Council of State. The Council 
yielded at once: and all the diminutions and reductions 
that these very Ministers had declared impossible be- 
fore the Corps Legislatif last year, all the retrench- 
ments proposed by the Committee of the Budget, 
through their reporter, M. Chasseloup Laubat, and re- 
fused—all are now found to be easy enough by the 
Council of State, and all are realized. Here again you 
trace the same tactics. If last year the Ministers had 
yielded to the Committee on the Budget, the Corps 
Legislatif would have had all the popularity of the 
financial economies. Bonaparte took care not to give 
them such a chance. He refused them last year, to 
give himself the facile merit this year. Whereupon 
the Moniteur begins to chant in dithyrambic strains 
the advantages of the reigning Constitution, and its 
superiority over the Parliamentary regime. The Presse 
has shot an epigram at the Government on this subject. 
“Why,” says M. de Girardin, “do you discuss your 
acts in the Moniteur—why take public opinion for 
your judge? You are the authority. Authority im- 
poses its acts, and never discusses them. Herein, you 
are inconsequent.” 

The subject, however, that just now occupies the 
attention and anxiety of the Corps Legislatif, far more 
than the insignificance of its functions, or the extent of 
its prerogatives, is the grand ball it is preparing to 
give at the end of the present month to Bonaparte and 
the Empress. A former committee, which had under- 
taken the initiative of this ball, was obliged to dissolve 
itself re infectd. After this failure a second committee 
was formed, under the presidency of M. de Morny.. 
M. de Morny in his turn has resigned, with several of 
his colleagues. The survivors pursue their difficult 
mission. The subscription list remaining incomplete 
a great act of self-sacrifice was required. (I/ a fallu 
prendre un reméde héroique.) The committee have 
taken upon themselves to tax the deputies to the tune 
of 700 frances (28/.) each. This contribution is not 
voluntary, it is a compulsory impost levied on the 
monthly salary of these loyal sufferers, The prepara- 
tions, I may add, are said to be magnificent. The 
temporary constructions in wood cost 40,000 franes 
(1600/.), and their decorations 15,000 francs (600/.). 
The cost of the supper is fixed at 32,000 francs (1280/.). 
The orchestra, conducted by Strauss, are engaged for 
5000 franes (200/.). The Jardin d’Hiver will furnish 
flowers and shrubs for 12,000 francs (480/.) In short, 
the total cost of the féte is caleulated at from 160,000 
to 170,000 francs (68002.). The invitations will not 
exceed 2000. Bonaparte declared that the ball of the 
Senate was too much of a mob-erush (¢rop cohue.) On 
this occasion, therefore, there will only be admitted the 
flower of the aristocracy of our last new régime (la 
Sine fleur des marquis du nouveau régime.) Many of 
your compatriots who run mad after every ball that is 
given by the new court, will be disappointed this time. 
Only titled people will be admitted. 

The affair of the foreign correspondents is not yet 





settled. All the persons implicated in the matter will 
have to answer before the tribunals to the following 
counts of indictment :— 

1. Plot against the safety of the State. 

2. Illicit correspondence with foreign journals. 

8. Hawking (colportage). 

4. Secret society. 

The indictment is prepared. The Chambre des 
Mises en Accusations will render its decision in a week. 
The despotic and arbitrary régime is in full force. Two 
workmen of Lyons had been condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment for belonging to a secret society. The 
Prefect of Lyons, by virtue of a decree of December, 
1851, rendered during the dictatorship of Bonaparte, 
has just sentenced these two citizens, by his own arbi- 
trary will and authority, to ten years deportation to 
Cayenne. Prefects issuing decrees that supersede all 
criminal justice, and pronouncing sentence without form 
of trial,—such is the régime under which we live, and 
do not move. 

Let me cite another fact. A personal friend of my 
own, M. Kelsch, retired lieutenant of infantry, con- 
demned to twenty years of transportation to Cayenne, 
had escaped into Belgium. He returned, however, to 
Paris, and in close retirement had managed to with- 
draw himself from all observation, and to elude all 
search. At length he was discovered, and four police 
agents were let loose on him. To secure his person, 
they began by firing a pistol at his head. The ball 
fractured the temple-bone and broke the skull. Kelsch 
was carried off in a dying state to the Conciergerie, 
where he now lies. 

En revanche, the Capucins flourish and prosper in 
Paris. Their monastery of Mont Parnasse is quite 
furnished and ready for their early reception. If the 
dead they bury don’t go to Paradise, it wont be for 
want of holy water. Apropos of burials: 30,000 men 
walked in procession on Monday last to the funeral of 
Madame Raspail, the wife of the distinguished chemist 
and Republican, now imprisoned in the citadel of 
Doullens. Had there been time enongh to give ample 
notice of these obsequies, the democratic party, deci- 
mated as it is by death, exile, proscription, fusi//ades, 
would have mustered 120,000 devoted men last Mon- 
day. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


Private letters from authentic sources contradict the 
rumours of the Empress of the French being in an “ inter- 
esting” situation. All the scandalous inventions of wicked 
tongues are thus dissolved. But “ who shall decide ?” 

The Budget was presented yesterday to the Legislative 
Assembly ; the estimated expenditure exceeds the receipts 
by 1,388,630 francs, notwithstanding the long desiderated 
equilibrium. 

We have some reason to believe that a razzia by the 
myrmidons of M. de Maupas is in preparation against 
the chiefs of the Republican party in Paris. The coup is 
designed to rehabilitate the Minister of Police in the eyes 
of his imperial master, after the ridiculous failure of 
the recent attack on the correspondents of foreign 
journals. The demonstration in the streets of Paris of the 
thirty thousand Republican workmen who followed the 
wife of Raspail to her grave, has no doubt aroused the ap- 
prehensions of the Tuileries, and renders the proposed 
razzia all the more probable. The tenacity of the repub- 
lican sentiment in the flower of the French working 
classes, notwithstanding the prevailing lassitude and 
disgust, and in spite of decimation by the musket, 
the convict-ship, and exile, the only fruit of the 
heroic patience of February, and the untoward catas- 
trophe of June’48, seems destined to survive imperial blan- 
dishments and imperial razzias. M. Raspail was one of 
those condemned for the affair of May 15, 1848. This im- 
posing procession walked four abreast, and as they passed 
through the Place de la Bastille they solemnly and sud- 
denly, as by a secret word of command, uncovered their 
heads to the monument of liberty. In the Faubourg St. 
Antoine they were overtaken by a squadron of cavalry, 
which had been hastily despatched to the cemetery to pre- 
vent any funeral orations over the grave of the wife of one 
of the champions of the Republic. 

The suicide of Mdlle. Marthe, of the Vaudeville, is vari- 
ously explained. That it had some relation to the suicide 
of Count Camerata, all accounts admit, but of what nature 
that relation was is not publicly known. The immediate 
cause of Count Camerata’s desperate resolve was heavy 
losses at the Bourse, and the impossibility of meeting his 
engagements; but a certain jealousy appears to have 
sharpened his despair. 

Mademoiselle Marthe was at Havre when the news of 
that catastrophe reached her: she hastened to Paris, and 
within an hour after her arrival a Commissaire de police 
called at her apartments to make a perquisition into cer- 
tain effects of the Count, alleged to be in her possession. 
She is said, too, to have found letters on her table, re- 
proaching her as the cause of his death. Others say that 
her name was even mentioned with bitter comment in his 
will. However true or false may be these rumours, cer- 
tain it is, that Mdlle. M., who was of an evralté character, 
was so affected by the circumstances of the suicide, and 
by the perquisitions of the commissaire de police, that she 
dressed herself in bridal costume, with an orange-flower 
wreath round her head, and a portrait of her deceased 
ament in her hand, and having locked herself into an inner 
room, lay down and suffocated herself with the fumes of 
three pans of c Mademoiselle Marthe was buried 
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The unfortunate Mademoiselle Marthe wasa ae 
St, 


on Saturday last: she was followed to the 
of the principal actors and actresses and 
of Paris. Mdlle. Doche was one of the 


and accomplished actress. She was 

Mitchell for the after-Easter season, at 

Theatre. The whole affair of these two suicides, so iy 
trative of certain phases of present French society, bay 
been shrouded in a mystery which only rumowy hen 


pierced. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has dined more 
with the Emperor; has been received in private 
and has had several interviews with M. de la 
new French ambassador at Constantinople. He 
for Trieste, there to embark on board one of her 
steam frigates for the seat of his embassy, 

The statements with which our Paris 
furnished us from time to time, with res to the 
trigues going on at Rome, to procure the Pope for 
coronation of the Emperor, are strongly confirmed 
remarkable movement of a distinguished French 
matist. Some time ago, M. De la Cour, late French m, 
bassador at Vienna, was appointed to Constant 
other day he set out for his post from Paris; and it jsg 
fact worth noting, that instead of going direct, he hy 
been ordered to call at Rome by the way. What inereagy 
the importance of this fact in our eyes. is that M. Del 
Cour has been appointed from Vienna, and as Austria's 


rape 


F 


Srecr 





believed to be the secret dissuader of the P ‘ 
crowning another Bonaparte, we may fairly inks fat 
is considered a man likely to overcome the Austrig 
scruples of Pio Nono, or rather of the cardinals, Is ¥ 
De la Cour the last card, or is he the herald of success? 

In the Second Chamber of Prussia the im 
tion of reconstructing the First Chamber, by vesting @. 
clusively in the Crown the power of nominati 
hereditary or for life, was carried, on the 10th instant, sie 
a short debate, by an immense majority; the numba 
being 241 to 70 in favour of the bill. 

The upshot of the new commercial treaty, and of the 
protracted negotiations between Austria and Prosi, ' 
seems to be that the cabinet of Berlin has yielded to tht 
of Vienna, and has abandoned its independent Polya 
the direction of Free-trade, to the Protectionist tarifs 
southern Germany. Political apprehensions have pre 
cipitated an ill-considered adjustment, to the sacrifice 
important commercial advantages. 

The appointment of plenipotentiaries for the conferens 
on the customs question is now completed. 

Professor Gervinus’s “ Introduction to the Nineteenth 
Century,” has been condemned to be burnt. There isso 
Pheenix so dangerous as a burnt book. The distinguished 
historian intends to banish himself, when his period d 
imprisonment has expired, and to take up his resideneest 

nn. 

The chief news from Vienna is the publie bryen 5 
of the Emperor, at the cathedral, amidst great pomp 
ceremony. The official and semi-official accounts ¢ 
that his Majesty was received with acclamations in the 


—— 





ere = 


streets, which were lined by the trade guilds. He looked 
pale and worn, and the members of his family displayed 
great anxiety for his health during the day. He has sim 


been to the opera. 

Marshal ena and the Archbishop of Vienna, by 
name Milde, died on the same day. The Viennese, who 
are scarcely less determined punsters than the Fren, 
perpetrated the following mot on the occasion of 
two deaths :—* Haynau ist mit Milde gestorben. (Hay- 
nau has died with clemency.) The Archbishop's nam, 
Milde, signifies clemency. It is thus that despotism § 
tempered by—puns. : _—— 

While the Austrians are reinforeing their army ™ 
bardy, the federal authorities of Switzerland are by m0 
means idle. It is understood that both the fede and 
cantonal executives, have called out portions of their forces. 
The Swiss Government seem disposed to present 8 re 
front (at least, so far as diplomatic notes enable w 
judge) to the Austrian demands: and the Sie pee 
seem fairly aroused by the wholesale expulsion of the poor 
Ticinese. What it will all lead to is a matter of gree} ut 
certainty; but the diplomatists say the Swiss ou 
becoming “ serious,” “ alarming,” “comp! ated : be bes, 
French Emperor has been appealed to, and that ot the 
while courteously receiving the representatives 
Swiss, urged them to incense Austria as little as vil 

Piedmont looks on, wondering whether its ae 
come next. One of the Piedmontese Jour be 
strong protests addressed to Austria against, : 
ag ae at the possibility of reprisals aginst Aus 
subjects in Piedmont. It is strongly believed tan d 
really intends to enter the Ticino, and that 
the “s yuchins is but an ome for an attack upon 
liberal institutions of the Federation. ; 

The Governor of Milan has issued a decree reloading © 
citizens from further necessity of illuminating from the 
dows at night, save in the case of a er rw 
citadel as a signal of alarm, upgn which they a aie 
to illuminate instantly, and to desert the streets 
at Milan nor at Rome are citizens allowed approach 


sentries. A 
From Italy we have the same dreary record of terrorist 
proclamations, murders by court martial, wnt of 
shootings, confiscations. Even the Austrian i 
Trieste estimates the value of the property seq 
in Lombardy at 5,000,000 lire. E er 
The ran of an attempt upon the life of the its 
Naples turns out to be oe invention. If it can 
to be founded on fact, that fact was ; 
nistered by the King in person to two lassaron re 
mistaking him for a “rich Englishman, intercepted for 


path, and pestered him with insolent 
alm 


4. : 
Letters from Palermo, one 8 the 8th instant, oe 
discovery of a wide spread coi . ad 
About a hundred people had been thrown into sailitary 
a royal reign of terror was again established 
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— 
commissions. Naples, too, is placed in a state of siege. 
To Men the general disaffection is impossible, but this dis- 
covery of a conspiracy is probably the invention of the 
police, for the purpose of imprisoning suspected persons. 
excitement prevailed : bine on the i gs 
morning a convict had been formally executed by 
ee and when the body had remained on the gallows 
the usual time it was taken down for burial. While the 
officers were removing it a cough was heard from the coffin. 
When this was 0} ened, oP ga —? _ Age | signs 
tched man had not entirely lost his life. e 
ee te the residence of the chaplain, and means 
were adopted to restore him, but he died in a few hours. 
It appeared that vege ane not having yaw the 
i ertical nervous centre, the suspension of respiration 
a produced a hugee ry — In wet se 
Deputies, on the same day, a discussion took place, 
pAb fallowing resolution was passed: “ The Chamber, 
inviting the ministry to present a law correcting the pre 
sent riptions of the penal code relative to capital 
pasishenents, passes to the order of the day.” 

Last week we mentioned the expulsion of an English 
officer from Leghorn. This mania of insulting and ex- 

ing Englishmen from despotic states is a disease that 
grows, unchecked by our Foreign Office. The Augsburg 
Gazette announces the expulsion of an English colonel 

Munich. What next? 

a ition to the present Spanish Ministry in the 
Senate, although promising at first some patriotic result, 
has, after much debating and sitting of committees, 
dwindled down to a very fine point indeed. The committee 
entrusted with the consideration of the memorial pre- 
sented by Narvaez has resolved that it cannot recommend 
the Government to bring Narvaez to trial, or even to con- 
sider his claim to be brought to trial; but it recommends 
that he should be allowed to take his seat—if the Govern- 
ment deem it consistent with the safety of the country! 
And so begins and ends the threatened opposition of the 
Senate to the Government. Meanwhile, Marshal Nar. 
vaez, labouring, like St. Arnaud, under a severe malady, 
has reached Paris by slow stages from Bayonne. 

Passing to the Eastern end of the Mediterranean, we 
find Turkey again, apparently, a prey to foreign dictation. 
No sooner had M. de Lavalette left Constantinople than 
Count Mentschikoff, Russian Envoy Extraordinary, ar- 
rived there. Instead of going according to diplomatic 
etiquette, to visit Fuad Effendi, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, he proceeded direct to the Sultan. This took place 
on March 2nd. Strange to say, on the 3rd, Fuad Effendi 
resigned ; and, still more strange, on the 6th, his resigna- 
tion was accepted, and Riphat Pasha was appointed in 
his . But, to crown the whole of this singular story, 
we hear that, acting on the Grand Vizier’s advice, Colonel 
Rose, our chargé d'affaires, has sent an express order to 
Admiral Dundas, to bring his squadron with all con- 
venient haste to the mouth of the Dardanelles. It must 
not be forgotten that a powerful Russian fleet is assembled 
in menacing display at Sebastopol. M. De Lavalette ter- 
minated his mission with a display of that insolent disre- 
gard of the laws of the State to which he was accredited, 
which had characterised his whole mission at Constanti- 
nople, He began by sailing up the Golden Horn ina line 


16th of January from Adelaide. They completely re- 
fute the idle tales lately received via Ceylon respecting 
the approaching exhaustion of the Victoria gold fields. 
That event will certainly not occur in our day. The 
Melbourne correspondent of the Times, writing on the 
1st of January, declares his belief that “the gold fields 
of Australia are of such an extent that they will yield 
the precious metal in at least the same proportion as 
hitherto for centuries to come.” The diminution in 
the rate of production during December is explained in 
part by the labour-ceasing effects of the approach of 
Christmas, and in part by the migration of the more 
experienced miners to the Ovens diggings, near the 
New South Wales frontier. Still, the total amounts 
brought to Melbourne were very large, and merely 
appear otherwise from being contrasted with those 
brought during November, which reached 349,185 
ounces, and were in excess of the total of any former 
month. From the lst of December to the 25th, the 
quantity, including some amounts from the Ovens, was 
185,526 ounces, worth 750,000/.; and it was known 
that very heavy parcels were still waiting at the Ovens 
to be forwarded, a considerable portion of which would 
be carried to Sydney—the situation of these deposits 
causing them to be equally resorted to by the people 
of both colonies. According to very careful estimates 
published in the Melbourne Argus, the total yield of 
the Victoria gold fields, from the discovery up to the 
end of last December, has been 3,998,321 ounces—say 
in round numbers four millions of ounces, which at 70s. 
per ounce is 14,000,000/. ; but its intrinsic value can- 
not be much less than 16,000,0007. The number of 
diggers at the various gold fields of Victoria at the be- 
ginning of this year was estimated at 100,000, still 
averaging, it was believed, about an ounce per man per 
week. 

"All the gold fields in New South Wales are yielding 
favourably, and the production is increasing. The 
weekly total brought by escort is, however, com- 
paratively small, averaging only about 4000 ounces. 
The distance of the mines, and the abundance of em- 
ployment in other branches of labour, prevent their 
active development. Out of a population of 200,000 
it is believed that not more than 10,000 are at the 
diggings. The Rev. Mr. Clarge, the geologist, who is 
engaged in a general survey of the northern districts, 
says—“ The more I see of the great backbone of this 
continent, the more I am impressed with the high pro- 
bability of the extension of the gold fields far beyond 
the present limits of search.” The prospects of the con- 
struction of the railway trom Sydney to Paramalla had 
greatly improved, the Government having consented to 





of battle ship in defiance of treaties: after taking leave 

of the Sultan, he attempted to sail out of the Dardanelles 

on his return to France after sunset, and was brought to 
the heavy guns of the Castles. He is said to have left 
shores of Turkey in high dudgeon. 

Turkish courtesy, however, is superior to French polite- 
ness, and invincible by French insolence. The Sultan 
bestowed an order on M. de Lavalette when he took leave. 

The Turkish forces have at length evacuated Monte- 
negro; Omer Pacha and the other Generals are dis- 

. A Russian envoy had made his appearance in 


| ne to the great jealousy of the Austrians. 


Francesco and Rosa Madiai were suffered to embark on 
Wednesday last from Leghorn for Marseilles. The arrival 
of these two Protestant lions may be shortly expected in 
Exeter-hall. Avis aur amateurs. Great cries about 

_ liberty,” and the sufferings of all Italy (except 
the distinguished courier and his wife) quite forgotten,— 
or, at least, never mentioned. 





THE WAR IN BURMAH. 

THE overland mail has reached us this week ; and we 
have accounts from Rangoon to the 26th of January. 
The intelligence is brief. The King of Ava is dead; 
and whoever has succeeded him has entered into com- 
munication with General Godwin. The vicissitudes of 
this protracted war have brought two defeats to the 
British forces and one success, It seems that General 
Steele’s expedition from Martaban met with a check at 
the stockade of Sitary, although General Steele had 
with him six guns ; and that a robber chief has beaten 
Commodore Lambert, who headed a boat expedition 
against him. But, as a set-off, Captain Nuthall has 
surprised the much talked-of stockade on the summit 
of the Aeng Pass, which forms the communication with 
Burmah and Arracan. The surprise was complete. By 
& flank march, Captain Nuthall got in the rear of the 
9 In a personal inspection, he actually saw 
i Burmese asleep through the chinks of the stockade. 

wakened by the firing and assault of the sepoys, the 

fled and left the fort in our hands. 





CHEERING NEWS FROM THE GOLD 
COLONIES. 

Apvices of welcome 

Overland mail from the three chief colonies of Australia. 

Ry Spey to the 28th of December from Sydney, 

of January from Port Phillip, and to the 


import have been brought by the | 


allow 500 railroad labourers to be brought out at the 
expense of the emigration fund, and also to subscribe 
| 150,000/. to the undertaking, if private capitalists would 
| subscribe 100,0007. upon a minimum guarantee of five 
per cent. The estimated cost of the line is 220,0002. 
The total number of licences issued at the Echunga 
diggings in South Australia, from the 23rd of August 
to the 29th of December, was 1208. The number in 
force in January was 108. The miners were doing 
well. The price of Burra Burra shares was about 150/. 
The price of flour had fallen very considerably in all 
the colonies. In Melbourne, where it had been as high 
as 47/. a ton, it was selling at 202. The labour market 
was easier; and the harvest and wool crop, both of 
which had been abundant, had been secured in all the 
colonies in good condition, and without extraordinary 
expense. Twelve thousand emigrants and 152 ships 
had arrived in Port Phillip during the month of Decem- 
ber; but thongh such an enormous accession to the 
population had naturally been attended with much in- 
convenience and personal discomfort, nothing approach- 
ing to general suffering had occurred. It was manifest, 
however, that among the new comers there were many 
who were quite unfit for the occupations by which alone 
they could hope to subsist in the colonies. 
The discovery of gold in New Zealand is confirmed. 
The locality is about thirty miles from Auckland, on 
the Gulf of Houraki, where ten men obtained in one 
day about 40/. worth. The Government had issued 
proclamations with regard to it. 





THE SABBATH AND THE PEOPLE. 


Tue clergy are promoting and holding meetings about 
London to oppose the opening of the Crystal Palace on 
Sundays. On Wednesday, Mr. Seeley, in the absence 
of the Member for Finsbury, the Lord Mayor, presided 
over one of these gatherings purporting to consist of 
the “young men” of London, The proceedings are 
interesting. 

Mr. Waynd, in the employ of Messrs. HitchcockgSt. 
@aul’s Churchyard, moved the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting has heard with regret that efforts 
| are making in certain quarters to secure the opening of 
the New Crystal Palace on the afternoons ofSundays as a 





the well-being of the community; that the unremitti 
labour of the people of London on the six working 

the week renders it needful for them to have a day of rest 
unbroken, both for bodily rest and for the refreshment of 
the soul by means of its highest and noblest employment ; 
and that consequently the temptation to such an occupa- 
tion of that day as is thus contemplated is to be 
cated, as entirely inconsistent with the real interests of the 
young men of this metropolis.” 

The mover considered that the opening of the Crystal 
Palace on a Sunday came directly in contact with the 
law of God, as it would interfere with the sanctity of 
the Sabbath. The measure was offered as a boon to 
the working classes, but although the end might be 
good, the means were objectionable. They could ac- 
cept no boon which involved the violation of the law of 
God. Besides, why not aid in affording the over- 
worked man a portion of the six days for recreation 
without trenching on the Sunday? If an encroach- 
ment were once allowed on that sacred day for plea- 
sure and enjoyment, what guarantee would their oppo- 
nents give them that the Sabbath would not be 
infringed upon for purposes of labour? If they seeu- 
larized the Sabbath, they might just as well appropriate 
it to labour as to pleasure. (Cheers, and cries of “ No !”) 
It would introduce the continental Sabbath; and in 
his conscience he believed the project would be as dis- 
advantageous to the working man as it would be 
dishonourable to God. ( Hear.) The Rev. Mr. Wright 
seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Newton proposed as an amendment :— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting the opening of the 
Crystal Palace on Sundays would be a a moral, 
and a social advantage to the people.” 

(Here a storm of noises commenced, and with more or 
less vehemence was continued throughout the remainder 
of the evening.) He contended that there was no 
violation of the Divine law in the opening of the Crys- 
tal Palace on a Sunday; and that it was in vain to seek 
the shortening of the hours of work on the week days. 
The “ early closing” system, after seven years efforts, 
had not yet been adopted, and the working men’s exer- 
tions to shorten their hours of labour had failed, after 
twenty years’ continuous agitation. From his know- 
ledge of the working-classes he believed there was not 
a tithe of them in favour of keeping the Crystal Palace 
closed on the Sunday. ' 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Le Blond, 
amid the same interruptions that had greeted his friend 
Mr. Newton. The question was put, and the resolu- 
tion carried. 

Mr. Tarlton moved the second resolution :— 

“That it is also evident that the use of the Crystal 
Palace on Sunday would create a new and large demand 
for labour in the employment of railroad servants, omni- 
bus and carriage drivers, and attendants in houses of enter- 
tainment, which labour, thus inflicted on the working- 
classes for the seven days in each week, is as plainly con- 
trary to the well-being of man as it is Babin yg 2 law 
of God. This meeting, therefore, protests against such 
new burdens being laid upon the working classes, no neces- 
sity, nor even expediency, being shown by which such 
one on the Lord’s day could be even in appearance jus- 
tified.” 

Mr. Westbrooke, of the house of Morley and Co., 
seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Nichols moved as an amendment :— 

“That any legislative interference with the rights of 
individual judgment in matters of religion is to 
the Protestant religion, and to the Protestant spirit of the 
times.” 

The amendment was put to the vote amid the great- 
est confusion, and rejected, and the resolution was car- 
ried. Petitions to Parliament, founded on the resolu- 
tions, were adopted, and the meeting broke up in the 
greatest disorder, the chairman precipitately quitti 
the chair before a vote of thanks was proposed to him, 
The vote was afterwards passed, 

[ Will not the real majority of the working-classes 
attend these meetings, and show the opponents of the 
Crystal Palace that they are the minority? We sub- 
mit it to the men who met at Drury Lane and St. 
Martin’s Hall. ] 


eeting such a proposal not opposed to 
the nctat ed, bet os biee founded Foes 





LONDON UNIVERSITY FRANCHISE. * 


AN influential and thoroughly representative deputation 
waited on Lord Aberdeen, on Wednesday, to urge the 


claims of the London University to the franchise, The 
Premier replied, in warm terms— 

“T have no hesitation in acknowledging the Heath ge 
claims you have urged for the fav le consideration 


the object you have in view; and I readily admit that the 
constituency afforded by the University of London is such 
oe thre os — 
organize. You will not, pei expect me to a 

answer to-day, but I assure you that, so far from throwing 
cold water on the subject—as was hinted at 
deputation—I do, in the most si and warmest 
ner possible, assure you that the matter will 
under the most serious consideration of the Government. 





boon to those classes in London who are —_ employed 
during the six working days of every week; that the 


I do not say this as mere words of course, but I 
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This declaration of the Prime Minister, and the 
marked and emphatic manner in which it was deli- 
vered by his lordship, elicited a loud cheer from the 
deputation, who after the usual courtesies, withdrew. 





ANARCHY IN THE LAW. 


SEIZURE OF THE UNSTAMPED PRESS—TRIAL OF 
A PUBLISHER. 


Mr. Edward Truelove, of 240, Strand, appeared on 
Thursday before Mr. Henry, at Bow-street, upon an in- 
formation laid at the instance of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, under the 6th and 7th of William IV., 
chapter 76, charging him with having knowingly and 
wilfully sold a certain newspaper printed on paper not 
duly stamped according to law, and called The Potteries 
Free Press, and Weekly Narrative of Current Events. 

From the’ copies of the periodical exhibited in court, it 
appeared that four numbers had been published at 14. 
each. They were printed at Stoke-upon-Trent, “for the 
proprietor, Collet Dobson Collet,” the Secretary of the 
Society for the Abolition of Taxes on Knowledge, and 
avowedly (as inserted at the head of the paper) “in con- 
formity with the practice of the Stamp-office, which per- 
mits records of current events, and comments thereon, to 
be published without a stamp in the Atheneum, Builder, 
Punch, Racing Times, &.” The defendant is one of the 
London agents for the sale of the paper, the leading 
articles of which invite a Government prosecution of the 
journal, “in order that a jury of Sapte might de- 
termine what description of news is to be entitled to. ex- 
emption from the penny — 

Mr. Phinn, M.P., the standing counsel for the Inland 
Revenue, appeared in support of the information, and Mr. 
J. H. Parry represented the defendant. 

Mr. Wood, Chairman of the Inland Revenue, Mr. Schole- 
field, M.P., and Mr. Ricardo, M.P., were present during 
the investigation. 

Mr. Phinn, in opening the case, drew attention to the 
17th section of the act, which enacted that any person who 
shall “sell, utter, or expose for sale” an unstamped news- 
paper shall forfeit a sum of 207. The object of the act 
was to amend the laws relating to the duties on news- 
papers, and in schedule A definitions were given of the 

ind of papers liable to the stamp. The first clause of the 
schedule defined it to be “any paper containing public 
news, intelligence, or occurrences, printed in any part of 
the united kingdom, to be dispersed and made public.” 
The third clause of the schedule added, “ and R= any 
paper containing any public news, intelligence, or occur- 
rences, or any remarks or observations thereon, printed 
in any part of the united kingdom for sale, and published 
periodically, or in parts or numbers, at intervals not 
exceeding 26 days between the publication of any two 
such parts or numbers.” Now, he (Mr. Phinn) presumed 
that no person who looked at the paper in question could 
have any doubt that it came within the class here de- 
scribed, for it contained all the information of an ordinary 
newspaper. It was true that a recent decision in the 
Court of Exchequer limited the definition of a newspaper 
to certain conditions, relative to size, interval, and price. 

Mr. Henry.—Do you think the decision went so far as 
that ? 

Mr. Phinn.—That was the construction which had been 
put upon it, and he was willing to give it its widest inter- 
pretation for its present purpose, although he might state 
that the Government and the Stamp-office had always con- 
tested that decision, and that application of it; and that 
Baron Parke dissented from the judgment of the other 
judges. He did not consider, however, that the question 
could arise in the present instance, from the obvious dif- 
ference in the character of the two papers. 

James Merrett, a messenger attached to the Inland 
Revenue, proved the purchase of a copy of the Potteries 
Free Press, of the 23rd of February, at the shop of the 
defendant. He obtained it from a woman in the shop, 
but on previous occasions he had purchased numbers of 
Mr. Truelove himself. 

Mr. Parry.—On what number of the paper is this pro- 
ceeding founded ? 

Mr. Phinn.—The one published February 23. 

Witness cross-examined.—I do not know anything of a 
paper called the Atheneum. I never saw it orkensd of it. 
(A ugh.) I know nothing of the Builder cither. 

Mr. Parry.—Nor any other newspaper, I suppose ? 

Witness.—I don’t know. 

; The copies produced having been handed up to his wor- 
ship, 

Mr. Phinn stated that this was the case for the Crown. 

Mr. Parry took a preliminary objection to the summons, 
on the ground that the act required proof of the actual 
and manual sale of the publication, whereas it had been | 
os that the purchase was made of a woman in the | 
shop. | 

Mr. Heyry did not allow the objection, as it was proved 
that other numbers of the same work had been obtained 
from the defendant. 

Mr. Parry wished it to be understood that he had taken 
this objection upon his own responsibility. His client had 
no desire to get rid of the case by a quibble, but he (Mr. 
Parry) had suggested the point, because it would certainly 
be raised hereafter, as the question would not be finally 
disposed of here. 

‘he learned counsel then addressed the Court at great 
length in condemnation of the conduct of the Inland Re- 
venue, in selecting a penny paper of the description pro- 
duced for prosecution while suffering such periodicals as 
the Ath , the Builder, and Racing Times to escape 
their netice. The real difficulty of his client had been to 
ascertain what constituted a newspaper; and, in order to 
be the question, he had taken upon himself the responsi- 
bili When he spoke of his 








matter, and that he had published this paper on his own 
account, and not in connexion with the society with which 
he was associated. When he resolved upon its publica- 
tion, he made the officers of the revenue bully acquainted 
with his intention, and duly transmitted copies of the 
paper for their inspection and the assessment of the adver- 
tisements. Then, why was he not at once informed that 
his paper would be prohibited? No proceedings were 
taken, and several numbers were permitted to be issued. 
By the 24th section of the act, all persons having 
printing presses were compelled to give returns of the 
i ee to which they were applied. These conditions 

d been complied with by Mr. Collet, but it was not until 
now that proceedings were taken against him; but the 
course they had pursued would not prevent the final dis- 
cussion of the question before a jury. He had never been 
apprised of the illegality of his paper, although it was duly 
registered ; and meanwhile other journals, unquestionably 
containing information of occurrences, were proceeding 
unmolested. The learned counsel then read several ex- 
tracts from the Atheneum and Builder which contained 
weekly information relative to the fine arts, scientific dis- 
coveries, &c.—information he would say, with great defer- 
ence to the Legislature, of far more interest and public 
importance than the debates in Parliament. The Atheneum 
also contained particulars of news, such as the oppression 
exercised towards the English reporters for the press on 
the Continent, and the recent apprehension of a man in 
Paris for laughing at an ugly portrait of Louis Napoleon 
in one of the shop windows of Paris. These papers had 
constantly been brought under the consideration of the 
Inland Revenue, but they had declined, from fear or other- 
wise, to take notice of them, and had capriciously selected 
the defendant’s paper. 

At the close of his address, Mr. Parry called Mr. Joseph 
Timm, Solicitor to the Inland Revenue, to prove that in- 
timation had been duly given to them of the intention to 
publish the Potteries Free Press, copies of which were 
duly transmitted to the office; and that no prosecutions 
hall over been instituted against the Atheneum, Cham- 
bers’ Journal, or such papers. Mr. Timm stated that Mr. 
Collet had written to request that the prosecution might 
be directed against himself, but that he had declined adopt- 
ing this course, considering that the evidence against him 
would be insufficient. 

y Mr. Phinn.—The rule of the Inland Revenue has 
been to allow papers which relate to a special or class sub- 
ject to be exempt from the tax, although a paragraph of 
information might be occasionally inserted. 

Mr. Collet was called to prove that he had published the 
paper avowedly to test the question, and that he was pre- 
pared to discontinue it if a jury should decide against him. 

After a few words in reply by Mr. Phinn, who relied 
upon the internal evidence presented by the paper itself, 
as to its true character—differing widely from the other 
journals cited, 

Mr. Henry announced his intention to reserve his de- 
cision upon the case, with the view of taking time to look 
through the papers produced, and to furnish a guide as to 
what the law is, and (as we understood the learned magis- 
trate to say) a guide to Vendors. 

The summons was then adjourned until his worship sits 
again, 





SUPPRESSION OF A STRIKE. 
WE find the following curious story quoted from the 
Ipswich Express. We should be glad to know whether 
this is an authentic report of what occurred :— 

“ A meeting of farmers’ labourers assembled at Chel- 
mondiston on Saturday last, and came to a resolution to 
strike for an increase of wages, and to go round the seve- 
ral parishes of Chelmondiston, Shotley, Harkstead, Hol- 
brook, and Freston, with a view to increase their num- 
bers. On Monday morning they assembled in consider- 
able numbers, many armed with formidable bludgeons, 
and succeeded in persuading the labourers of several large 
and respectable occupiers to join their ranks, and leave 
their work. They proceeded as far as Shotley, when Mr. 
W. Rodwell, a magistrate resident in the neighbourhood, | 
having had intelligence of their route, immediately pro- 
ceeded to that place, accompanied only by his servant. He | 
there addressed the assembled numbers (upwards of a | 
hundred), and told them he had only two modes of deal- 
ing with them. He would first show them what they 
ought to do, and if he failed in persuading them to do that, 
he must have recourse to the power with which he was 
intrusted to preserve the peace. After some further ob- 
servations, many separated from the mass, the others, in 
increasing numbers, resorted to the Queen’s Head, at Er- 
warton, where Mr. Rodwell followed them; he remained 
at the door for about two hours, the numbers continuing 
to diminish. They afterwards issued in considerable num- 
bers from the public-house, and the disposition to tumult 
increasing, Mr. Rodwell thought it necessary to read the 
Riot Act, and, after warning them of the consequences of 
remaining assembled together, he at length succeeded in 
dispersing the several groups. By three o'clock the whole 
had dispersed, and the neighbourhood resumed its usual 
quietude.” 

Now, what was Mr. Rodwell’s function in the mat- 
ter? As far as this account goes we see no reason for 
his interference. Are agricultural labourers without 
the right of public meeting ? 





RAILWAY “ ACCIDENTS.” 
THE DIXON FOLD SMASH. 
AFTER a long and searching inquiry, in which the 
mosf*conclusive evidence was offered as to the bad state 
of the line at Dixon Fold, especially by the Govern- 
ment inspector, Captain Wynn, the coroner’s jury re- 





turned the following comprehensive verdict on Mon- 





ty of the present publication. 
client, he withed it to be understood that the proprietor 
of the paper, Mr. Collet, was the real defendant in this 


day :— 


—<—— 
“ We find that the deceased Thomas Croston, 

driver, Richard Simmons, and George Barbour, were 

on the 4th day of March instant, 5 a the i No.3 

running off the rails, and upsetting near the Dison Fold 

station, on the Manchester and Bolton Railway, caused 

the excessive speed at which it was driven by the 


Thomas Croston, — whom we therefore return a ver. 


dict of ‘Manslaughter ;’ and we state, that the : 


rules of the company furnished to the 

limit the speed of express-trains to thirty miles an hour, 
this train has usually far exceeded that speed, and We 
think he could v8 so 7 have occurred wi 
the knowledge and approbation of the company. W, 
also that the engine No. 13, from having only four whed 
and the length of time it has been in use, was not a proper 
engine to attach to a train running thirty miles an hour, 
even ona railway in good and efficient order; that the 
permanent way of this railway as regards sleepers, chairs, 
and rails, in material and construction, is nerally defee. 
tive, and by no means safe ; that the epee at which the 
points to branch lines are passed is highly dangerous; 
that the quick succession of trains on the line from Man. 
chester to Clifton junction with the East Lancashire Com. 
pany is also very dangerous, and that the-general 

ments of the company, as to maintenance of way 
management of trains, do not conduce to the safety of the 
public, and we cannot too strongly condemn the 

ment of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com 

on this portion of their line, known as the Bolton 
Preston district. We are also of — that the speed 
at which express trains travel on all railways is so 

that a stringent investigation should be instituted by the 
Board of Trade as to the construction and present condi. 
tion of the permanent way, engines and carri as well 
as the working arrangements; and we fear it will be found 
that the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway is not the 
one on which such a system of economy prevails as ser. 
ously to endanger the safety of the public.” 


Another person has died, making the seventh death 
resulting from this “ accident.” 


RAILWAY ANATOMISTS. 


. ABovuT seven o’clock on Thursday morning, three men 


were killed at the Brighton Railway station, Brighton, 
The engine which was to bring up the eight o’clock 
train to Littlehampton, had just emerged from the 
shed to be attached to the train—on it were three per. 
sons, the driver, stoker, and engine-fitter—when the 
boiler blew up with a terrible report, filling the station 
with a dense body of steam ; which, for several minutes, 
filled the place, and veiled the very extent of the 
calamity. 

The screams of dozens of persons at the station added 
to the general terror and confusion prevailing, and 
caused it to be supposed that a great number had sus- 
tained injury. Upon the clearing away of the stéam 
and smoke, it was found that the three servants of the 
company had been killed, and the bodies 
mangled. The engine driver had his head completely 
blown off from the neck; and it was found some sixty 
yards from the engine. The body of the stoker was 
found dismembered of both arms, and the head was 
smashed into a shapeless mass. The engine fitter’s 
legs were both blown off, and his body was dreadfully 
shattered. The remains of the men were gathered up. 
The force of the explosion may be imagined from the 
fact that portions of the bodies were picked up at the 
corner of Surrey-street, some three hundred yards from 
the station. A piece of the engine, a heavy iron mass, 
was driven through the roof, and fell two hundred 
yards from the station. 

According to the officia! report, “the directors have 
too much cause to believe that the accident arose from 
the driver having screwed down the safety valve shortly 
before the explosion took place. The directors will 
cause the matter to be strictly investigated without 
delay.” 





The jury who heard the evidence on the Longsight ex- 
plosion, have found that the deceased were killed by the 
explosion of the boiler of the No.1 locomotive of the Lon- 
don and NorthWestern Company, and “from the evidence 
we are of opinion that the boiler was in a defective 
tion, and unsafe to be worked.” 





THE LATE DUEL AT EGHAM. 


THE business of the assizes for the county of Surrey 
commenced on Friday morning, when Mr. Just 

Coleridge delivered the charge to the Grand Jury, of 
which Viscount Crauley is the foreman. In referring 
to this case, his lordship observed, that the English 
law did not recognise duelling ; and that killing a man 
in a duel was therefore, in the eye of the law, neither 
more nor less than murder. He referred to the pre- 
sence of a piece of rag in one of the pistols merely to 
dismiss it, as, in his opinion, the presence of the rag 
might be accounted for without supposing any unfair 
conduct. The trial is fixed for Monday, at ten o'clock. 
We hear that Mr. Montague Chambers and Mr. Parry 
have been retained for MM. Barronnet and Allain by 
Messrs. Ashurst and Son, their attorneys; and that 
Mr. Ballantine ayd Mr. Needham, instructed by Mr. 
Benham, will appear for MM. Barthelemy and Morney. 
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by of a battery of the Royal Artillery 








will Government do about the contract? On Wednesday 
after an official inspection, the Australian was ordered 
back to London ! The company have agreed to return 
passage money. 

The Australasian steamer, Sydney, arrived at Plymouth, 
on Wednesday. She brings a cargo of gold, in value 
nearly 700,000/. She left Sydney on the 4th of December. 
Her mails were over due, and have been anticipated. 


PREVALENCE OF PERJURY. 


the Winchester Assizes, Mr. Justice Erle gave the 
usr alarming account of the state of public 
+» relation to oath taking :— 
i sid he had been completely misled by the evidence 
‘dergyman of the Isle of Wight, who, in a case of 
ds had come forward and stated that he 
“sonop and that he was a man of excellent 
y honesty ; he had inquired his character in 
parish, and he defied any one to say aught against 
& (Mr. Justice Erle) had thought, —_ reer : 
testimony. risoner must be innocent, and he ha 
wud cs jury to that effect. It had, how- 
his knowledge that the man was a 
ee an of bad anes, and he should 
obliged if those facts had been stated at the 
sme, Of course, when he sat as judge here at a future 
time he should recollect the circumstance, but other judges 
would not be aware of it. He wished they should know 
it, that they might not be misled as he had been. Perjury 
to him now to be so common that he was very 
paar favour of the appointment of a public prose- 
gator, who might be directed by the judge to take pro- 
ceedings against ms who had evidently given false 
testimony, in order that a stop might be put to acts of so 
anature as had recently come before him. 
the clergyman will demand an explanation, 


as he must be known ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux Queen and Prince Albert drove over to Sydenham | 
jst Saturday, and, under the guidance of Mr. Owen 
Jones, inspected the works of the new Crystal Palace. 
Her Majesty has also visited the French Plays twice 
this week. 

The circle at the Palace has included Lord and Lady 





Mr. Baron Parke last week tried Thomas Morgan, 
whose name has become notorious in the course of the 
Parliamentary proceedings respecting the last election for 
the borough of Derby. fre pleaded “ guilty” to a charge 
of having bribed Henry Sharratt. Mr.Macaulay, who ap- 
peared on behalf of Morgan, stated that his client had by 
his advice confessed himself guilty of the charge, but he 
repeated his assertion that he originally came to Derby 
without any unlawful intention, though he had afterwards 
fallen into the hands of persons who had persuaded him to 
violate the law. Mr. Serjeant Miller, on the part of the 
prosecution, did not desire that any severity of punishment 
should be inflicted upon the prisoner, who was, no doubt, 
a tool in the hands of more guilty persons; but if those 
who had supplied Morgan with the money could be dis- 
covered they certainly would be prosecuted. Mr. Baron 
Parke thought that under the cireumstances justice would 
be satisfied by requiring the defendant to enter into his 
own recognizance for his future good behaviour, and the 
defendant was bound accordingly. [Is not this pleasant 
and amicable ?] 

Last week a woman, who gave the name of Langley, 
was brought before Mr. Arnold, charged with attempting 
to drown herself. She told a pitiful story; how that she 
had seen better days and had been reduced ; how that once 
in bitter extremity she had pawned some work given her, 
and had repented it ever after; and how, at length, be- 
reft of all hope, she had plunged in the Thames. With its 
usual alacrity the good public forwarded cash for her relief, 
glinton, Lord Malmesbury, Sir James and Lady | and on Monday it amounted to 60/. In the meantime 

ham, Sir John and Lady Pakington, Sir Charles | revelations had been made. It turned out that Mrs. 


adv Cranwor | Langley was really Mrs. Fry, supposed wife of George 
and Lady Wood, and Lord and Lady h ranworth. Fry, labourer, that she had not once but a pledged 


| work ; in short that she was depraved and criminal. The 
contributions now amounted to 727. Mrs. Fry or Langley 
had caught sight of the woman who gave this evidence, 
and had bolted. 

Exeter Assizes has furnished an astounding case, peculiar 
as it is amazing; but the nature of it precludes us from 
ie venturing deeply into the evidence. Captain Say = sed 

OPE : . | a sprightly old gentleman of sixty, with a wife, but no 

Dobson, the murderer of the girl Sheridan at Wakefield, | family. lived at Rimpstone, in Devon. In the same village 
has been sentenced to death. ‘ delw ; there also lived the Reverend Mr. Fortescue and his 

The most celebrated and alg: mr cornpted enthority family, including Miss Pitts, a governess. Captain Dela- 
on poison and the law of poisons, } [, ¢ rfila, died on Satur~ | fosse was seen so often walking with the young lady, that 
day, at the advanced age of seventy, at I _ certain curious villagers determined to set a watch on them. 

Mr. E. Knatchbull Hugessen, son of Sir Edward | Without going into details, suffice it to say that several 
Knatchbull, the late Sir R. Peel’s Paymaster, is a candi- | men and women deposed to having witnessed the most 
date for the representation of Canterbury in Parliament. | intimate relations between Captain Delafosse and Miss 
He was formerly a very strong Protectionist. He now | Pitt. At last it came to the ears of Mrs. Fortescue, and 
comes forward professing himself to be an independent | she interrogated the Captain. He point-blank denied the 
supporter of the present Liberal-Conservative Ministry. | allegations. Mr. Fortescue met with the same success. 

The tea-duty reformers held a meeting on Monday at | Still, it was the talk of the village, and at*length Mrs. 
the London Tavern. They agreed to a memorial to Mr. | Fortescue sent away Miss Pitt to her sister, writing the 
Gladstone, praying for a “liberal and prompt revision of | reasons. This came to the knowledge of Captain Dela- 
the tea-duties.” Their suggestion is to reduce the duty to | fosse, and he instituted an action for libel. At the trial, 
one shilling a pound. There was a unanimous objection | which occupied two days, Miss Pitt and Captain Delafosse 
to ad valorem duties, swore to the most direct contradictions of all the other 

Apprehensive that Government intended to intrust the | Witnesses. But the jury found for the defendants, who 

of Customs with the framing of the measures in- | had pleaded the truth of the libel as a justification. 
tended to reform the management of the Customs, a depu- 
tation comprising fifty members of Parliament, and gentle- 
men from nearly all the important ports and manufacturing 
towns, waited on Mr. Gladstone on Saturday. They pre- 
sented a memorial praying for open, uniform, and simple 
management, clear, expeditious, and cheap law. One of 








A public meeting of the young men, shopmen, clerks, 
and other employés of London, will be held at the 
Iondon Tavern, Bishopgate-street, Cornhill, on Wed- | 
nesday next, the 23rd instant, at eight p.m. Let the 
friends of Sunday Reform be early in attendance. 





Bates, an artist, who has been unfortunately deranged 
in mind for some years, and who is well known at Bow. 
street, where he has been brought up several times for 
sending threatening letters to Prince Albert, has died in 
. , ; % | prison, whither he had been taken on the usual charge 
abe ae was os op + pe that the draft | against him. _ He was accustomed to make “demands” for 

h be submitted to the various Customs Reform money to assist him in magnificent schemes 
committees, before they were laid before Parliament. The | r M4 “6 eet 
experience of the members, however, was against this; and | , A maniac has beaten his mother to death with a poker, 

. Gladstone having suggested that after the bills about | i @ village in South Durham. When shall we have ma- 
to be brought in had been read a second time, amendments | iacs properly confined ? 
should be made, and the bills reprinted as amended, it was | Isanc Tucker, a respectable master shoemaker, at Clifton, 
agreed to, : | near Bristol, has cut the throats of his two children, with a 
A In compliance with @ requisition, signed by about one razor, and then his own. 

a ens — firms of the town, the | Mistaken generosity has met with severe punishment in 
te cat wine a ene _ a ing of bankers, the case of M‘*Taggart, a warder at the Pentonville Model 
ahem, ogre fonetae rs - t ue rough, to be held | Prison. He secretly handed a letter to a prisoner. The 
manity oug ht town k a in er Ww es suggestions that com- | magistrate fined him 507. That is a pretty story, isn’t it. 
mh g ake to the Government or to Parliament | But what if we add that M‘Taggart got money for his 

A 7% development of the resources of British | services ? 
ed a consequent amelioration in the condition of The Womersley poachers were convicted, at York, of 

It is almost incredible, and in a romance would not, in shooting with intent to murder; and two have been re- 
deed, be credited, but the 4 ustralian has again returned | spectively sentenced to fifteen and seven years’ transport- 


: tion. this cas d Hawke’s ke re - 
to Pl nat, ie she went about two hundred fully Pe — Rare Reigees ‘Sebe Saya 
miles oni @ Eddystone. Then the pipes which sup- _ eg: ‘ ‘ . E 
ply the boilers would not work - they Lam Send te to While Judge Perrin was trying a prisoner at Tralee, the 


ruffian suddenly got upon the seat of the dock and hurled 
a heavy stone at the judge. Fortunately he had his eye 
on the fellow, and dodged the stone, which, however, struck 
him on the shoulders. How the prisoner came by the 
missile seemed doubtful; but the Governor declared he had 
been searched ; and that he had picked it out of the wall of 
the dock. 

Seven lives have been lost in a colliery near Newport, 
by an explosion, caused by the neglect of a collier to place 
a “sheet” which regulated the admission of air. Conse- 
quently the air was shut out; the gas accumulated; and 
coming in contact with naked candles, exploded. 


-- ked up with coal ; there was three feet of water in the 
gine Toom, water in the cabins : 
ana but the passengers at the pumps; anda 
famed on to one boiler, the chap Seat ue ao sete 
ouler, the ship was put about, and on 

renlay Feached Plymouth. The passengers immediately 
weiran pr = agreed to a memorial declaring their 
that the Gener idence in the ¢ ompany; complaining 
was unseaworthy; that there was a lack of 

they hd cae” accommodation for the passengers; that 
po th — Greatly from annoyance, delay, and ex- 
a emanc ing the return of their fares, and com- 
Kaci a anc detention. At the same time they 
— their t — to Captain Hoseason, his officers, and 
whe dens oa na Peg ma there were fourteen passengers 
of e Melbourne on board the Australian ; 
concurred in the protest. What will the 


no fires anywhere; not 





An experimental removal of troops and artillery took 
place on Wednesday morning from the Brickiayers’ Arms 
Station of the South Eastern Railway, for the of 
ascertaining the time required to load and unload heavy 


nee. i wha 
with the full complement of men, horses, guns, ammuni 
wagons, &c., were loaded in a train at the Brickla 
Arms Station, conveyed to Woolwich, and there unloaded, 
all in two hours and thirty-eight minutes; thirty-five 
minutes of which were occupied in constructing a temporary 
platform to unload the guns. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


Ir is subject of regret that the ~~ health, as measured 
by the rate of mortality, is still in a very unfavourable 
state. Since the third week of February, when it fe to 
29°8 deg., the mean weekly temperature continued to 
rise, having been successively 33°8 deg., 35°3 deg., and last 
week 446 deg. In the same periods the weekly mor 
tality of London shows a constant increase, the death- 
having been 1344, 1427, and in the week that ended lass 
Saturday 1436. The deaths in the present Return oct 
curred at the following ages :—600 under 15 years, 466 at- 
15 years and under 60, 369 at 60 and upwards. . 
In the ten weeks corresponding to last week of the 
years 1843-52 the average number of deaths was 1078, 
which, if raised in proportion to increase of population, 
becomes 1186. Therefore the excess of last week's mor- 
tality above the estimated amount is 250, 

Last week the births of 892 boys and 924 girls, in all 
1816 children, were registered in London. In the eight 
corresponding weeks of the years 1845-52 the average 
number was 1473. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 20-926 in. On Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday it was above 30 in. The 
mean daily temperature was above the average of the 
same days in 38 years on every day of the week; it was 
highest on Sunday and Monday, when it was 8 deg. and 
7 deg. above the average. The mean temperature of the 
week was 44°6 deg., or 4°4 deg. above the average. The 
wind blew from the south-west generally, but was calm 
during great part of the week. The mean dew point 
temperature was 38°7 deg. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 24th of December, 1852, at Santiago de Cuba, the wife 
of James Forbes, H.B.M. Consul : a son, stillborn. 

On the 6th of March, at Corby Vicarage, Lineolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. C. Farebrother, 8.C.L., rector of Irnham-cum- 
Corby: a son. , 

On the 7th, at Huntroyle, the seat of J. G. N. Starkie, Esq., 
the wife of Henry Armytage, ., Coldstream Guards : a son. 

On the 7th, the wife of Adolphe de Chastelain, Principal of 
the French and German College, Merton, Surrey : twin sons. 

On the 10th, at Money-hill, Rickmansworth, the wife of the 
Rev. J. W. Conant: twin sons. 

On the 10th, at 15, Curzon-street, the Lady Guernsey: a 
daughter. ; 3 nf, 

On the 12th, at Hursley-park, the wife of Sir William Heath- 
cote, Bart. : a daughter. 

On the 14th, at 3, North-end-terrace, Fulham, Mrs. George 
Hooper : a son. ; 

On the 16th, at 18, St, Helen’s-place, the wife of Samuel 


Solly, Esq.: a son. ; 
“On the 16th, at Tilney-street, the Viscountess Newark: a 


On the 
daughter. 
At Orton Longueville, Hunts, the Countess of Aboyne : a son. 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 5th of May, 1852, at the church of St. Marylebone, 
New-road, London, Henry Sidney Myrton, fourth son of Sir 
David Cunynghame, Bart.,to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Pryce Bostock, Esq. , 

On the 3rd of March, at Corfa, Trophine George Gordon, of 
the Seventy-sixth Regiment, youngest son of the late Sir James 
and the Right Hon. Lady Frances Webster Wedderburne, to 
Caroline, daughter of William Dixon, Esq., late Captain in the 
Royal Artillery. : ‘ 

On the 10th, at Trinity Church, Clapham, Patrick Comrie 
Leckie, Eeq., of Copthall-court, to Elizabeth, second daughter ; 
and, at the same ‘time, Howard John, third son of Robert W. 
Kennard, Esq., Theobald’s, Herts, to Ellen, youngest daughter, 
of John R. Bousfield, Esq., Clapham-park. 

On the 10th, at St. Mary’s Church, Woolwich, Captain” 
N. 8. K. Bayly, Royal Artillery, to Henrietta Charlotte, daughter 
of Colonel i. W. Gordon, Royal Artillery. 

On the 14th, at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton-square, and at the 
Catholic Chapel, Cadogan-terrace, T. Marcelino Hurtado, Esq., 
son of the late Minister Plenipotenti of Columbia at the 
Court of St. James’s, to. Ida, daughter of William Perry, Es4., 
H.B.M. Consul at Panama. 

On the 15th, by special license, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, John Dunn Gardner, Esq., of Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, 
to Ada, eldest daughter of William Pigott, Esq., and grand. 
daughter of the late General Jeafferson and the Viscountess 
Gormanston, of Dullingham-house, in the same county. 


DEATHS. @ 

On the second of March, at Sandiway, Cheshire, Mrs. Thorny- 
croft, widow of the late Rev. Charles Thornycroft, and daughter 
of the late Hon, Booth Grey. 

On the 6th, at her residence, on Woolwich-common, of bron- 
chitis, after only six days illness, Caroline Proctor Caddy Robe, 
third daughter of the late Colonel Sir William Robe, K.0.B., 
K.T.S., and K.C.H., of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

On the 8th, at Torquay, Jane Emma, second daughter of 
John Payne Collier, Esq. 

On the 9th, of bronchitis, after a very short illness, the Rev. 
Thomas Kerchever Arnold, rector of Lyndon, Rutlandshire, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

On the 9th, in the eighty-fourth year of her 
the mother of the Rev. Robert Ainslie, of Mornington-road, 
Regent’s-park, and of Tromer-lodge, Downe, Kent. . 

On the 9th, at his residence, 13, Great Stanhope-street, 
General Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., K.C.B., G.C.H., in his 
seventy-eighth year. 

On the 10th, at Mansel-house, in the Fara | of Here’ 

edale Price, 
aged 


, Mrs. Ainslie, 


ford, 

Caroline, only daughter of the late Sir Uv Bart., 

and Lady Caroline Price, of Foxley, Hereford: y- 

On the 12th, at Sunbury, Middlesex, Colonel William Hankins, 
H.E.1.C.8., Madras Presidency, in his seventy-eighth year. 








pany do; or, what is a more portentous question, what | artillery, with horses, ammunition, &., for conveyance 


On the 14th, at No. 18, Hyde-park-square, Katharine Eliza, 
the eldest daughter of the Vise-Ohanvelloe Kindersley. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


* The Rev. B. Grawr.—This gentleman, in another letter, 
describes our note of attached to his former com- 
munication, as an “ iticism on his short letter,” and 
tells us he considers it a ‘‘compliment.” We think the matter 
had better drop at this stage, lest we should not have 
_ the good fortune to reach it again, so much to our reverend 
correspondent’s satisfaction. 


“ Oxford Universi! 
dations of the Tu 
tions” (First Article), by lon, and several 
voidably omitted this week. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them. 


Bets 
Set Or) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1853. 


Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law 
ot its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 


“PIERCE IS THE MAN FOR THE TIME.” 


THE tame and somewhat stagnant atmosphere of 
English politics seems to prevent Englishmen at 
present from reading truly that which passes in 
countries less lost to action; and the incapacity 
shows itself in a variety of ways, and at such dis- 
tant parts, as to attest its deep seat and its ex- 
tent. The Times thinks that Franklin Pierce's 
first address to his countrymen, as President of 
the United States, must be read with “a large 
abatement from the meaning which his language 
might be understood to convey ;” while the 
Morning Chronicle thinks that it is all self-neu- 
tralized, and declares nothing. Now, the lan- 
guage of the document disproves the Chronicle, 
as the history of the speaker refutes the Times. 

General Pierce declares that he will maintain 
the Union ——- sectional and fanatical agita- 
tions, and that he will enforce the Compromise 
Acts. In America this will not at all be taken 
as an admission that he is an out-and-out sup- 
porter of “involuntary servitude,” but rather 
that he is not prepared to interfere with State 
rights—that he will not sacrifice the political 
nationality of the whole Union to the agitation of 
a question not yet ripe for settlement, and per- 
haps never to be settled by the Union. And he 
is right: the united nationality of the whole 
Union is wanted just now for the purposes of the 
Republic and its white population. 

ranklin Pierce declares that the American flag, 
whereever it waves, shall protect the American 
citizen, who now wanders, be it remembered, in the 
most distant parts, not only of America and of 
Asia, but of Europe. He exalts the star-spangled 
banner as a standard of hope for ‘‘ the oppressed 
throughout the world.” His country “ will con- 
tinue to ; not only by its words but by its 
_acts, the language of sympathy, encouragement, 
and hope to those who earnestly listen to tones 
which pronounce for the largest rational liberty.” 
His Government will not encourage expeditions 
in breach of international law; but “ uncontrolled 
by any timid forebodings of evil from expansion,” 
it recognises as necessary “ the acquisition of 
certain possessions not within our jurisdiction.” 
He is in favour of peace, but “ prompt reciprocity 
will be given and required !"" 

Now, can we construe such language except to 
mean that America will be at peace with those 
who befriend her, but that woe shall overtake 
the assailant of an American citizen; and that, 
by regular process sanctioned under interna- 
tional law, Cuba must be annexed } 

If this language refutes the Chronicle, what 
ground has the Zimes for presuming that it must 
be read with “a large abatement?” Why was 
Pierce chosen, and by whom? He says himself, 
“The sentiments I now announce were not un- 
known before the expression of the voice that 
called me here ;” and yet he was chosen by an 
overwhelming majority of his countrymen. Nay, 
he gave to American opinion a more concentrated 
form than it had yet possessed. fore he was 
Wiehe atk democratic convention all had been 

; no sooner was he named than the 
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: PYAR opposed him expired in that last 
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was left virtually without any party but that of 
the nation, which is represented by Franklin 
Pierce. If opinion on the subject of the Mexi- 
can war had eetass unanimous, if the apprehen- 
sion of danger from extended territory had died 
out, still the representatives of those old ideas 
had a kind of political survival—they are now 
gone, and the Maes soldier is the President 
of the Republic, supported in his administration 
by the Secretary at War, who made him General 
of Brigade, and by two of his companions in 
arms. Pierce, therefore, more than any Presi- 
dent since the first, represents, not a party, but 
the Republic. 

What need had a man, thus selected because 
he fitted the ideas of those who made him really 
their leader, to trim his language for popular ac- 
ceptance? Why, dis were the very sentiments 
sought: and if he had altered, he must have dis- 
appointed. But if it were politic to speak with 
an equivocal meaning, has Pierce’s history 
marked him out to be not a man of his word? 
Eminently the reverse. He attained to the 
highest position in his native state and in the 
Union; and yet, as our readers are aware, he 
retired into private life, to repair his own for- 
tunes. At the next period of need for his 
country, he took musquet as a private volunteer 
in a regiment bound for Mexico, and was ap- 
pointed colonel, without his solicitation, by the 
Secretary of State on the simple knowledge of 
his character; and he who entered the Mexican 
army as a private, returned as a_ victorious 
leader to receive the thanks of the Senate. Is 
such a man greater in his pretensions or words 
than in his actions ? 

No; but the career thus carried to the prime 
of life, and then reaching the highest post of 
honour in the Republic, must have a sequel. The 
same man that took a musquet and helped to 
conquer a province for the Union, will scarcely 
turn back in the career of ‘‘ expansion” when he 
has the Union at his back. If he uses words, he 
means them. If his words are great, his actions 
will outdo them. 

And why is it that Englishmen in the educated 
classes are so anxious to read him with an “ abate- 
ment”? Because, long unaccustomed to action 
at home, or near it, Englishmen can scarcely 
enter into the feelings of a man who enters upon 
action and enjoys it, who feels conscious of power 
and means to use it, who, addressing his country, 
is stirred by an active ambition for his country, 
and who, instead of fearing national movement, 
looks to it with the eager eye of hope. A Crom- 
well without a Charles the First to hinder him, 
a Washington without even a George the Third, 
is possible in America; and the nations will be 
grievously mistaken if they do not recognize the 
fact that the star-spangled banner is borne by 
hands which are not new to the field, and have 
not seen their last victory. 





THE INDIAN REFORM MOVEMENT. 


Ar no period of its history, perhaps, has British 
India been so tranquil as it is at the present mo- 
ment; and at no period of its history have the 
elements of its future internal disturbance been 
more evident to scrutiny than they are now. 
The seed of opinion, which the modicum of edu- 
cation accorded to India—either under that name, 
or in the shape of a free press, or in the still 
vaguer form of converse with English people— 
is beginning to bear its fruits; and as the tree 
divides the stones of the wall near which the 
gentle seed is sown, thus also the opinion planted 
by England beneath the foundation of institutions 
alien to the climate, narrow, and badly con- 
structed, will rend them to pieces, if the struc- 
ture be not mended and enlarged in accordance 
with the real state of the country. Whatever 
the date of the issue may be, it is now becoming 
evident to the English public, not less than that 
of India, that our tenure in the Peninsula may 
depend upon our legislation this year. Down to 
last week the only bodies not awakened to that 
conviction appear to have been the Court of Di- 
rectors in Leadenhall-street, and her Majesty's 
Ministers. 

But circumstances have changed in Parliament 
not less than in India. The Government, which 
entered office with an extraordinary combination 
of support, and which reciprocated the confidence 
of the parties that snide, in forming it by ad- 
vancing a highly popular programme of practical 
measures, omitted from that programme the im- 





portant and inevitable subject of India; and by 



















their suspicious manner and 
Ministers have called into being an 0 
widely extended for that special subject 
own support is for all other subj 
debate of Friday last week, b 
Bright in the House of Commons, and 
Ellenborough in the House of Lords, 
subject of India was touched upon; but the, 
question discussed between inde 
and ee was pg A 
nitive and permanent legislation at 
should the duration of the renewed dane 
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an open question, in order that : 
forms might be at once commenced 
ment does not deny the necessity of Progresin 
reforms, but it alleges that the reforms inde 
are mostly of a local character, and that 
subject of government it has made up ite ning; 
so that it will legislate at once and for a pers, 
nency. Propounding that view in the ong a 
Commons, Government was op 
Bright, Mr. Blackett, Mr. Phillimore, Mr. 
Seymour, Lord Jocelyn, Mr. Otway, Mr, 
den, Mr. Hume, Sir Herbert Maddock, ani yj, 
Disraeli; and Lord John Russell found himself 
supported by Sir Robert Inglis! When we pay 
to the more Conservative House of 

rally disposed to support the Government fortiy 
time being, we find the Opposition on the sam 
ground maintained by the Ear 
Lord Monteagle, the Marquis of Salisbury, nj 
the Earl of Derby. Lord Brougham’s ) 
scarcely indicate his view of the general subject; | 
and even Lord Glenelg speaks irresolutely, mo 
deratingly, claiming for the East India 

in 1833 as a merit, the original proposal to 
no duration for the charter. Here we have jp. 
deed the ofitward and visible sign of a resistang 
which Government cannot withstand. We be 
lieve we are justified in saying, that on this sub. 
ject the opposition to Government is furnished 
from exactly the same sources that furnished 
them with supporters on other subjects, and 
that in their support they have not even th 
whole of that which is their standing opposition; 
for against Sir Robert Inglis we must set off Mr, 
Disraeli and Lord Derby. 

It is under these circumstances that the Indian 
Reform Society has been established. It may 
be said to have originated spontaneously amongst 
the independent Members of Parliament who 
take the initiative in its formation. In the 
visional list of its committee we see many 
it will surprise Government to encounter in 4 
position so inconvenient for Ministers. Amongst 
the recruits from without are persons of autho- 
rity on Indian affairs; some of the best informed 
and most active of Indian reformers; some con- 
nected directly with the East India House ; and 
some whom it would be a breach of etiquette to 
name, but who are generally known to possess an 
opportunity of influencing public opinion not in- 
ferior to the most influential seats in Parlia- 
ment. In the Society indeed are represented 
Parliament, Anglo-India, and the Press. 


There is a danger into which such a Society 
might fall—that it might become a depository for | 
malcontents ; an engine for the use of those who 
owe some kind of grudge either to Government ~ 
or the East India Company. Such wae the fate | 
of the committee = formed —_ in 1838. 
But there are several guarantees against any 
mischance for the present Society. In the first 
place, many of its members are — who would 
regard it as a great breach of duty to oppose the 
Government for the sake of opposition, and who 
are only forced into their present attitude (* 
very grave sense of a duty yet higher than 
which they owe to Government—the duty that 
they owe to their country, to the maintenance 
the empire, to the interests of the Crown, and to 
the interests of 150,000,000 of our fellow-subjects 
in India. Such persons are neither malcontents 
nor can they become so. Again, the very com 
stitution of the provisional committee I 
men pledged to keep pace with the most m- 
telligent and approved opinions of the day; ~ 
they cannot possibly fall into an instrument for 
se-tional objects or personal grudges. Thirdly, 
the specific objects sought by the society are he : 
distinct, so practical, and so moderate, that 
satisfaction of those objects could subserve . 
party interests. Their objects in brief are, 
secure that the inquiry under the present eom- 
mittees shall be so extended as to include more 
than the officials and servants of the East F 
Company, to consult the petitions and wishes 
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the more intelligent natives of India, and to in- 


inquiry deliberation as to the future govern- 
ment yin These are demands so moderate 
and so perfectly reasonable that Government 
them at its peril. 

We have reason to believe that Government 
js not unaware of the risk that it incurs by pro- 
Society will inevitably be strengthened by the 
knowledge of the ages which it has already 
made, not only in securing open recruits, but in 

ing the most exalted of — persons who 
thought that the could settle the government 
of iain for ar yeute to come by an official 
decree. There have been many proofs of the 
degree to which Government is dismayed by the 
taneous and growing opposition; and not 
Jeast is the fact, that in the face of that opposi- 
tion, before it has stated its own measure, it has 
itself in the task of revising that measure. 
The measure which would have been advanced 
the week before last will never come before Par- 
lisment. As Washington covertly recruited his 
army before the enemy, so Government has been 
covertly mending its measure before the Opposi- 
tion. Thus, while it was in the very process of 
formation, the Indian Reform Society may be truly 
said to have gained a victory over the Govern- 
ment; and we believe that both sides know the 
victory accomplished and the defeat sustained. 





SABBATHMONGERING. 


Tue machinery of —_— meetings, useful as it 
is, is evidently capable of great extension as re- 
js the purposes to which it may be ie, 
Fiiherto it has been too much devoted to finding 
fault with rectors, or administering pressure 
from without to Governments; but at length an 
ingenious pietist and publisher has discovered 
that it has a far higher use, and has according] 
converted it into a means of simultaneously ad- 
vertising himself, and paying a compliment to 
the Deity. A very disorderly gathering of very 
religious young shopmen afforded the opportunity 
for the development of this brilliant idea; and 
though the reports of the interesting proceed- 
ings to which it gave rise are unfortunately 
scanty, there are yet sufficient evidences that 
Mr. Seeley’s conception met the entire approba- 
tion of the noisy, but estimable counter-jumpers, 
who surrounded him. The ostensible object of 
their gathering was to pass a denunciation on 
the Crystal Palace, to which they do not want to 
g0, at that they might denounce with effect, 
they threatened with the divine vengeance, as well 
as with their personal contempt, all persons, from 
the directorate to the doorkeeper, connected with 
that profane institution, and, at the sama time, 
to be sufficiently comprehensive, promiséd the 
infliction of similar penalties upon everyone who, 
to gratify his eyes, Ponefit his Health, ér improve 
his mind, should dare to support it. They had 
amongst them a clergyman, secretary to some 
society for the promotion of discomfort and hy- 
argh on what we heathenishly call Sunday, 
t they, as solemnly as incorrectly, the Sabbath, 
and from various quarters they received notes of 


apology, regretting the absence of rich and de- 
vout bankers, distinguished merchant princes, 
and highly salaried saints, who had been asked to 
lend their countenance to this demonstration 


inst the growing intelligence of the working 
es. The Lord Mayor even, a citizen and 
butcher, we believe, was to have joined the 
worthy chairman in his very pious, but very ori- 
ginal tribute to the wisdom of the Divine Law- 
ver,and in his very fervent, but very illogical 
tred of “lower class” happiness on Sunday ; 
but laborare est orare ; his lordship was engaged 
in his civic duties, or would gladly have been 
with the rest at the London Tavern to vote his 
confidence in any or all of the ten command- 
ments. However, they managed without him; 
and meagre as are the reports, there is no difli- 
culty in making out what took place. 
Resolutions, of course, were passed, asserting 
intelligent audience's entire agreement, not 
to say sympathy, with Omniscience ; after which 
tame motions expressing in fact, though not in 
terms, Seer er me as to the existence of 
potence, and getting over the difficulty or 
the doubt by praying that Parliament would 
its aid towards the enforcement of the will 
@ Supreme. “I will loose my camel and 
trust her to God,” said the weary follower of 


trust her to God,” said the Seeley of the desert 
in reply. The fourth commandment is the camel 
which the faithful of our day mean to tie. 

But the insult to the Omnipotent, which seems 
to us to be implied in this rendering of assistance 
to Infinite Power, is not, after all, so blasphemous 
or so base, as that which our degenerate Phari- 
sees, in these cases, always first cast upon Infinite 
Wisdom. Never, till every social ment has 
been exhausted, till logic refuted their rea- 
soning, and ridicule has exposed their preten- 
sions, do they think of appealing to any higher 
authority than their own ; it is only at last, when 
foiled at all points, and convicted on all hands, 
equally of malice and of folly, that they appeal 
to Heaven, asserting that Him whom we thought 
just, they deem arbitrary, and that what 
sounded, perhaps, like nonsense from their lips, 
is, in fact, though they did not mention it before, 
wisdom, derived, by them, from His. In every 
case it is the same. Let there be a proposition 
to admit Jews into Parliament; we are told that 
they are aliens, that they cannot rest in this 
country, that their portmanteaux are always 
packed ready for the return to Jerusalem, and 
that their whole mode of life unfits them to be- 
come supporters of our constitution. Still we 
say that Christian electors must be allowed the 
right to elect; and then comes the prophecy. 
What used ta be deemed Judas’s disgrace, must 
seem to other theologians, besides the Ex-chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to have been his eternal 
glory. He fulfilled a prophecy ! 

Then there is Stuart Wortley’s Bill. A man 
should not marry his wife's sister, say the oppo- 
nents of that measure. Why? For reasons in- 
numerable ; which, however tested by sense and 
by experience, all fail. Here, again, Scripture is 
pero to; and the censorious sanctity which 
was defeated on all moral, social, and political 
grounds, as triumphantly as falsely asserts, that 
if it is irrational, so also is Inspiration ! 

The Sabbath question has, of course, been 
dealt with in this way. Sanctified hypocrisy, in 
tracts, in newspapers, and at meetings, has first 
appealed to interest, and afterwards to Heaven. 

efore us, at this moment, is an article, pub- 
lished on September 3, 1846, and reprinted from 
a great and versatile contemporary, assuring the 
working-classes that if “they are so eager for 
jaunting, they will be not unreasonably pre- 
sumed to be brisk enough for working, and the 
seventh day will soon swallowed, like the 
thirteenth hour, in the gorge of commercial cu- 
pidity.” No wonder that the practical atheism, 
which thinks a temporal evil a stronger motive 
than the rewards and punishments of the next 
world, should also think the British Parliament’s 
support necessary to the carrying out of the will 
of the Deity. Can he believe in a God, who 
doubts whether that God can take care of him- 
self? Let Mr. Seeley read Blackstone ; he will 
there find that sovereignty and legislature 
are convertible terms ; that for a human monarch 
to make laws which he could not enforce without 
Mr. Seeley’s assistance, would be the height of 
absurdity, and that to attribute—but the worthy 
chairman must draw his own conclusion. 

After all, though, the great mystery to us in 
these proceedings, is their entire ignoring of the 
advances of religious liberty, on the part of those 
who oppose us. Mr. Newton and his friends 
have carefully avoided offending even the preju- 
dices of their adversaries, and have kept clear, as 
far as they could, of the merely dogmatic ques- 
tion altogether ; not so the Blifil brotherhood, or 
the shepherds of that numerous flock. At this 
very meeting held on Wednesday last, the Scrip- 
tures were quoted in support of tbe speakers : 
the wrath to come was made to back the terrors 
of “the gorge of commercial cupidity ;” and 
Paley, of” whom, as a ——— those of 
the audience who had read him, —— 
on most points, was pronounced vulnerable 
—a sort of intellectual Achilles—in one—the 
audience agreeing in all else but disagreeing 
with him in his views about Christian Sabbath 

observance. But none of them went to the 
question. Their rhetoric may have been unex- 
ceptionable, but their logie was loose. They 
talked as if we had King Jamie back again, re- 
issuing the Book of Sports, and Star-Chamber- 
ing such of his liege Puritans as declined to be 
merry on Sunday. They argued as if we wanted 
to force them, instead of requesting them to let 
us spend “ the Sabbath” as our wills inclined, or 


Let us concede to them that a Jewish observ- 
ance is a Christian obligation ; that the 
of the Catholic Church is the Sabbath of Sinai ; 
that the Sabbath of Sinai was meant for the 
le of London, and that y Bet the Crystal 
alace is an infraction of bath of Sinai, 
We come, then, to one of two conclusions. We 
must take the commandment, per se, as we find 
it, and conclude that it forbids to each of us this 
*“ desecration,” but does not make any of us 
responsible, as this meeting seemed to think 
itself, for the doings of other people ; or we must 
take it,in conjunction with the Scriptural penalty, 
inflicted on the Jewish people, for its infringe- 
ment—*‘ Whosoever doeth any work on the Sab- 
bath, he shall surely be put to death” and in con- 
junction with the duties prescribed for that people 
on that day. As Paley says, “ If the command 
be binding upon Christians, it must be binding 
as to the day, the duties, and the penalty; in 
none of which it is received.” As Mr. Newton 
says, and we say, to the speculators in sanctity, 
“ Admitting that it is binding now and for ever 
—though we get the notion from the Jews, the 
day from the Catholics, and the duties from 
the Reformation—we ask you either to inflict 
the penalty prescribed, if you think yourselves 
authorised to do that, or to attend to your own 
duties, and look into your own consciences, if you 
are not afraid to do that. The will being as good 
as the deed, according to the proverb, must we 
judge be also as bad: so far, therefore, if you 
are right, we are Sabbath-breakers already. 
Then as to your petitions to Parliament. e 
object of Government being the well-being of 
society, and not the promotion of asceticism, or 
even of religion, legislative interference for the 
circumscription of our rights can only be ex- 
cused by good social and temporal reasons shown 
—the which, we apprehend, will in this case be 
found somewhat deficient. There can be no duty 
where there is no volition, no merit in attention 
to duty, where there is no free agency as to its 
performance. Mr. Seeley’s plan of keeping the 
world pious may be a good one, but it is not the 
lan of a wiser than he. Had there been a 
arliament in Eden, a Seeley in the neighbour- 
hood, and a London Tavern hard by, pressure 
from without would have put a guard round the 
tree of knowledge; ‘ agitation’ would have de- 
feated the ‘serpent;’ human ‘resolutions’ 
would have proved more efficacious for the pre- 
servation of the forbidden fruit than divine com- 
mands. Strange to say, however, a very different 
course was adopted, the which, moreover, has 
been followed up since with consistency through 
every age of the history of the world. Free- 
will offerings, not foreed services, have ever 
been preferred ; the certainty of a future state, 
and not a Parliamentary majority, has ever been 
the inducement held out to a right life in this.” 
These really are the matters in dispute, and 
they are matters which the publicans and clergy- 
men, who are getting up this Sabbatarian agita- 
tion, should remember. It is too bad that the 
rest of the world should be persecuted because 
city pew-openers find themselves involuntarily 
observing the fourth commandment; in other 
words, having nothing to do in the way of their 
aa on Sundays; it is still more so that 
arliament should be asked to interfere with the 
rights of the community, lest the boys and 
the barmaids of the metropolis should be thrown 
out of their Sabbatical employ. Let us emanci- 
pate the latter class at once ;—the clergy have 
already very nearly succeeded in eg 
the former; let us sever this unholy alliance 
between the pint pot and the crosier; let us 
endeavour at the same time to give the death 
blow to this last odious hypoczisy, which looks 
blandly at aristocratic amusements—at the 
—and the clubs—at the Botanical and at the 
Zoological Gardens; which fawns upon the 
seven day’s idleness of the rich, but impiously 
pours forth heaven's curses on the Crystal Palace, 
and spits its filthy venom at the one day’s needful 
relaxation of the poor. Let the good, the noble, 
and the pious strain every nerve till this be done. 
They have here a great cause; for the success of 
hypocrisy is the downfall of religion. 


ANARCHY IN TRADE, 
Trust to the spirit of intelligent peeite, and 
it will stick at nothing, not even at death. Com- 
mercial men do not scruple to life 
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gamble in the chances of the two. This is not 
our own assertion—not the assertion of a journal 
devoted to propagating the doctrine, that the 
mutual welfare of men is a greater thing than the 
ccm po, of one—but it is authoritatively 
announced in journals in public tribunals, and in 
Parliament,—by accredited writers, by juries, 
by official men. 

The adulteration which the Lancet has de- 
tected and proclaimed in the food that retail 
trade lays upon the table of the English con- 
sumer, is imitated by the shipowner and by the 
railway manager. The traitor of barbarous 
countries pear o> than times—the poisoner of 
the East and of the Middle Ages, is now supplied 
in his place by the shopkeeper of London ; and as 
tyrants of old set their creatures to poison 
each other for the benefit of their subjects, so 


tradesmen of our enlightened country as vendors | 


set themselves to poison each other as consumers, 
and verily they sueceed. Each manwrites upalittle 
more to his profit, exactly apportioned to the 
amount of copper or verdigris which he has suc- 
ceeded in inserting into the food of his next-door 
neighbour, who is exactly in the same manner 
writing up a profit apportioned to the amount of 
red lead or ompenaine which he has insinuated 
into the stomach of the first. And that is the 
last blessed result of competition in trade! 

Butwe have thesame result from competition on 
thehighway. The railways of the country are bent 
upon underselling each other so as to attract 
custom, and at the same time to make up divi- 
dends out of wages or e diture ; for which 
reason they keep their railways short of hands, 
their stock short of repair, and their lines decay- 
ing. Itis so although the traffic has increased, 
the size of the engines has increased, and thus 
rails are made to bear a strain whick was not 
intended. The fact is, that embankments give 
way, bridges settle, rails soften, split, twist, and 
exfoliate ; carriages shake and crack ; trains run 
off lines, up cuttings, down embankments, over 
each other, and under each other; and passengers 
are killed. That such result will flow from such 
causes railway directors have long known ; but 
oe persevere in killing their fellow-countrymen 
rather than revise their expenditure and profits. 
Now, it is not we who say that. Captain Wynn 
has declared the rotten state of railroads. The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire railway, he says, is in 
parts in a state unsafe, and especially unsafe for 
trains driven at the rapid speed at which trains 
have been driven on that line; and he says, that 
this line is not alone in these peculiarities ; but 
that “there are a great number of lines in the 
kingdom where very great speeds are main- 
tained, of which this line is only a type.” There 
has been an extensive adulteration and deteriora- 
tion of railroads, with fatal results: the fatal 
results are known beforehand—Captain Wynn 
explained the whole process, as the Lancet has 
done: but railway managers have persevered to 
pursue their profit through the bloodshed of the 
railway. 

They do the same thing on the high seas. 
There is a splendid example in a company which 
at present enjoys a Government contract—the 
Australian Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. 
We have from time to time recorded the depar- 
ture of vessels belonging to this company, and 
every departure has been attended by the loudest 
complaints on the part of passengers; the ves- 
sels have been visited by the most unwonted 
series of disasters; and now there has been a 
o~ for some weeks trying to leave our coast, 
and unable to do so, from the sheer incapacity of 
the vessel to continue atsea. She tried to go, and 
was obliged to put back ; she tried to go a second 
time, and a third time; but her engines would 
not work, her pumps would not work satisfactorily, 
a leak gained upon her, the water was only kept 
down by the exertions of her passengers united 
to those of the crew, and she was just able to strug- 
gle back toPlymouth. This appears to us to be an 
instance of commercial pertinacity carried to an 
extent of recklessness quite ghastly. On 
board that ship there were not only goles there 
was not only staked in her the reputation of a 
public company, but there were living persons; 
and yet, rather than give up its project, the com- 
pany tried to force across the ocean a ship 
actually unable to keep at sea at all, and that after 
twoperilous attempts. Wesay nothing of the heed- 
lessness which must have presided over every 
stage in the process of constructing that ship; 
nothing of the very close shaving of outlay which 


regulated the furnishing of it, and of others upon 
the same line; but we need speak only of the 
obstinate attempts to force such a vessel to sea, 
with human beings on board, for the profit of 
persons who remain safe in their homes. It is 
the newest and the sublimest illustration of what 
trade can make men do when they trust poley to 
the religion and impulse of enlightened selfish- 
ness. 

Perhaps these men are Christians, and have a 
balance at their bankers, and supposing as 
much, let us for their benefit again refer them 
to that noble story of David in the case of Adul- 
lam. He had longed for water, and three of his 
captains, breaking through the host of the Phi- 
listines, brought it to him from the well of Beth- 
lehem ; but, saying, ‘‘ My God forbid it to me 
that I should do this thing: shall I drink the 
blood of these men that have put their lives in 
jeopardy ?” he poured it out to the Lord. Shall 
these traders keep to their profit the money re- 
ceived from their ill-served passengers, received 
through the exertions of their officers, who have 

ut their lives in jeopardy? Or shall they pour 
orth their treasure to the Lord—hasten to get 
rid of that which is an accursed burden to them, 
but might be a blessed water if poured out with 
the hand of charity on a good ground? Perhaps, 
however, they are not so much Christians as 
“ Protestants,” and would startle in holy horror 
from so catholic an infidelity to their credit. 





THE EXCHEQUER CHANCELLOR AND HIS 
TAXES, 


THe newspaper Stamp is continued as a measure 
of Police, to prevent the working classes from 
having newspapers of their own ; but the adver- 
tisement duty is continued as a means of revenue. 
The Paper tax does answer that latter purpose ; 
but it has the serious objection of being the most 
odious of the three, as an excise tax, any species 
of which entails the necessity of domiciliar 
visits by a tax-gathering gendarmerie, who fulfil 
the triple duties of tax-collector, policeman, and 
spy. Yet of the three, that odious tax is by no 
means the one most essentially vicious, since 
neither of the other two answers its purpose. 

The newspaper stamp does not prevent the 
working classes from having newspapers suited 
to their pockets; but it effectually prevents 
sound political papers from circulating freely 
amongst them. On this point we are able to 
speak at once with knowledge, and without self- 
interest; since, proud as we are of the support 
and confidence which we receive from so nu- 
merous a circle of readers among the working 
classes, we are quite aware that the inevitable 
cost, and the character of a journal intended for 
a different class, must. prevent it from becoming 
the newspaper of the working classes. So far 
from viewing other journals in that field as com- 
petitors, we may declare that every fresh means 
of educating the mind of our labouring fellow 
countrymen increases our expectation of being 
understood and welcomed by them. But the 
kind of journal which would originate amongst 
themselves—be filled with news selected by 
them—animated by views peculiar to them— 
circulating information specially concerning 
them, is restricted in form, 1n size, in usefulness 
of every kind, by the imperative necessity of 
evading either the law or the ordinary necessities 
of journalism. <A real newspaper of the working 
classes—a Times for themselves, is impossible 
under the burden of the penny stamp; and ¢hat 
the existing law does prevent. 

It does not prevent amongst them the circu- 
lation of papers which are meagre in information, 
copious only in the lower kind of news gossip, 
\or animated by sentiments which no Govern- 
ment ovght to applaud, though we verily believe 
that our Governments fear depravity less than 
independent thought in religion, morals, or 
politics. 

The Advertisement tax does not produce 
revenue. Ostensibly, indeed, it raises about 
150,000/. a year, but it stifles much more. The 
prevention is plainer than it usually is in such 
eases. Notwithstanding the high cost of adver- 
tising in English papers, it is plain that adver- 
tising “‘ pays,” since tradesmen do advertise. It 
ean only pay, by promoting the consumption of 
saleable articles; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer can say how many articles consumed 
by the British "people are exempt from tax. 

very advertisement of “ No. 1, St. Paul's 
Churchyard” pays 1s. 6d. to the Advertisement 








duty, but causes a payment of infinitely 
the Tea duty; and it is the same with ey, 

nouncement of Bass’s Pale Ale, or a th 

other things. In all these cases, the rege} 
the revenue by help of the advertisement is 
much greater from the duty on the articles ad. 
aan than from the duty on the advertise. 


ment itself. It is true that some articles advep. 


tised pay no duty; 
tion. 

It is equally true that the Advertisement tay 

prevents an immense number of adverti 
and restricts the form of those which do 
in a mode detrimental to the seller, and therefor 
to the revenue. For example, house agents 
must pay duty on every tenement advertised, 
and cannot include many in long comprehensive 
lists ; and thus the agent is debarred from mul. 
tiplying and varying his advertisements ag he 
would like todo. The fixed charge of 1s, 6d, 
ae pany all small advertisements—those gj 
ined or two-lined announcements which are g9 
common in the American papers; or if it does 
not prevent them for very rich advertisers, it 
restricts them to the very rich. 

It has another effect: by totally preventing 
very cheap advertisements—shilling, or even 
sixpenny advertisements—it bears hard on ser. 
vants, and wholly debars the great bulk of work. 
ing people from using that method of announgi 
their own want of work; or those detailed im. 
provements which often originate among work. 
ing people, and sometimes require the workman 
himself to carry into execution. By this means, 
as well as its operation on the small trader, it 
restricts the income of working-man and 
man: but income is the very fountain-head of 
revenue—income mostly to be expended in tax 
able articles. 

Thus the advertisement tax is that absurdest 
of all taxes,—a tax upon revenue. 

The last point ‘may be interesting to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The special wants 
of the working classes can have little interest for 
men who are so removed from the most m- 
merous class of their countrymen, by station, 
and still more by habits of life ; and accordingly 
on Saturday, having been badgered for a very 
long time by the merchants and other grandees 
of London, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not wait to hear the operation of the im- 

ost on the working class explained to him. 
Nor yet, although he appeared to be very little 
informed as to the working of the tax on the 
very subject of it, wearied as he must have been, 
joe d thirsting for a little refreshing intercourse 
with his visitors, could he refrain from encou- 
raging light chat rather than close information. 
This accounts for his not being able to under 
stand how areduction to,6d.—of which he talked 
in his pleasantest way—could be comparatively 
valueless ; or he might easily have understood 
that the worst way of augmenting revenue is to 
puta tax upon revenne. Imagine a tradesman 
making his customers pay a tax upon his own 
handbills ! But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
pressed for his budget, and badgered by deputa- 
tions, and suspected of heterodoxy in university 
affairs, has no time to learn the working of the 
sources of taxation. He must strike out his 
taxes by some great & priori process; and 
thus it is, no doubt, that. our Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have struck out the bright idea of a 
tax upon revenue. 


but not the larger propor. 





THE COMMONS, HONOURABLE BUT NOT 
CHRISTIAN, 


Mr. Newpeeatr asks the House of Commons, 
“ Whether the Atheism of England shall be re- 
resented?” We can tell Mr. Newdegate and 
his coadjutors that there is one thing which ought 
to be represented in the House of Commons 
which is not, and that is—the people of England. 
The Atheists of England are not represented a8 
Atheists, and we are not aware at the present 
moment that they are urging their Parliamentary 
claims as a distinct class. If they were to come 
out in that form, we believe that they would in- 
clude many persons whom Mr. Newdegate w 
be aghast to view in that capacity ; and we can 
tell him that not unfrequently he sits smon 
Atheists disguised by that very thin mask w 
Sir Robert Inglis prefers to conscientious ¢alr 
dour. The Atheists of England, perhaps, are 
not moving for a Parliamentary representation, 
since virtually they have it already in quite suf- 
ficient proportion—in a much larger proportion, 
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the people of England; and, if 
wo belie ee by 4 H a much larger propor- 
fon than the Christians of England. 

The new and distinctive commandments of the 
Christians are, to love God with all their heart, 
snd to love one another; and the practical rule of 

‘tian morality is, to do unto others as you 
be done by. Judged by these tests, the 
of Commons does not represent the 
‘tians of England any more than the people, 
snd never did it show its Christian character less 
than in the debate — a last 

only would Sir Frederick Thesiger 
week. > or drs fi the House of Commons to 
«the fool who has said in his heart that there is 
30 God,” but he expressly declares that “‘ Jews, 
Deists,” and other persons not agreeing with Sir 
Fredrik, wre presume, =. not — - > the 
. a citizen : e can understand one 
for keeping away “the fool” aforesaid— 
ie his belie = the non-existence of : — 
be confirmed by the extraordinary hardi- 
el irreverence with gr men like Sir 
Frederick talk about a God. After proposing 
toexclude conscientious Deists, lest they should 
seem “indifferent to religion,” men come in like 
Mr. Newdegate soa ew | =. — if others 
Christians are admitted, Rosa and Francesco 
Madiai, in their prison, may be taunted by priests, 
who will say that Englishmen ‘“‘ make no differ- 
ence between Protestantism and Infidelity.” 
Here is a reason for keeping the Jews out of 
Parliament ! 

In fact, the only sensible man of the party is 
Mr. Drummond, who “ denies point-blank that 
any man has a right to worship God in the way 
he likes best.” Mr. ere especially at- 
tacks the idolatry of the Stock Exchange. “ It 
is now,” he said. not credo, I believe—every- 
thing ; oh rn anew nothing ;” and 
Mr. Hi mmond would drive the money- 
dagen ot of the Temple. For he dechetus 
that money has quite usurped the place of God, 
and has become “ the universal centre.”’ Tried 
_ test, again we may declare the House of 

mons not to be a Christian House, since of 
all places it is the one where that idol of the 
Stock Exchange is the most powerful. It can 
maintain in the House of Commons its Jugger- 
naut of the railway interest. It can maintain a 
certain kind of monied abstraction called Stock, 
against the interests of 150,000,000 British sub- 
jects in India. Judged by its acts, then, you 
ma ae rad = — of Commons, has not 

“the fool who in his heart has said 
that there is no God;” but that it has opened 
wide the door for any given number of such fools, 
80 long as they are sanctified by the idol whom 
Mr. Drummond denounces in the midst of its 
worshippers, or hold to their mischievous faces 

—- mask of the world’s masquerade. 

ere are three godly virtues, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, but the greatest of them all is 
charity; and inspired, we have no doubt, by 
that special Christian virtue, Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond asserts that “the rabble of London, partly 
out of the love of mischief, partly from contempt 
of the House of Commons, and partly from a 
ire to give a 4 in the face to Christianity, 
— Jew!” Such is the judgment of the 

hristian city by the Christian member. It is a 
pretty piece o Christian business altogether ; 
hen not sharing in Sir Robert Inglis’s love 
AS mar Oa sharing in Mr. Drummond’s 
Leg lig ts, nor in Mr. Newdegate’s hatred 
Ft nor in Mr. Henley’s terror of Mahome- 

, Pog ask with him, not what would 
become o} the common Christianity of the House 
vg tae ped admitted, but what 

its common Christianity? It ap- 
Suan the House has become an saath 
raat sai : tians, who can riot in their intole- 
4 osities without check, and without re- 
pone can do their best to justify the blasphe- 
ed raven tion in the heart of the fool. In- 
Christin” the Jews were the progenitors of 
truly ler ee of ta most — - 
ot the House, because the 

ren wlerant, are labouring to restore good will, 
when theo Members of Parliament, perhaps 
abated, Sian, of theological dissension is 
of on-christian, the non-religious House 
f Commo tod may ed converted to a more godly 
spirit of Christine: taneously with the Jews, some 
lanity may enter and extend itself 


even 
to those who seek to carry Toryism into 
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YET ARE THEY HONOURABLE? 


Every Member of Parliament is, by his right of 
place, Honourable; but the term must be consi- 
dered solely to have a local acceptation; like 
some. kinds of promotion in the army, which 
carry with them only Indian or colonial rank. 
As a mere colonel anywhere else may be a major- 
general in Bombay, soa man may be Honour- 
able in the House, ‘and have no right to the title 
out of doors. The rules of the House of Com- 
mons are very peculiar, and cannot be regarded 
as applicable anywhere else. It is usually con- 
sidered necessary for an honourable man to make 
his engagements frankly and to fulfil them ho- 
nestly ; but such does not appear to be the Par- 
liamentary view ; and what is more, the general 
opinion within Parliament sanctions the depar- 
tures from strict truthfulness. 

For example, every Member of Parliament, 
except the Scotch Members, is required to have 
a 1 ae ora in property of a certain kind ; and 
a Member has been turned out lately on the 
ostensible ground that he had “ no qualification.” 
Now, it is notorious that there are several in the 
House of Commons equally without qualifica- 
tions—several might be named in that predica- 
ment: but how do they remain there? By keep- 
ing up a better evasion than Mr. Carter, of 
Tavistock ; by vamping up the counterfeit of a 
apna ce by maintaining a more consistent 

e. 
Having a qualification, the Member presents 
himself to the electors, and it is directed by law 
that he shall not bfibe them nor treat them ; yet 
it is notorious that bribery and treating are con- 
tinued with such perseverance that the succes- 
sive laws and penalties of the House of Commons 
fail to check it. If Members would not suffer 
bribery; if they would not support agents: if 
they would not accept the votes of the lowest 
class of electors, these things would not be. 
But Honourable Members are glad to accept 
the most honourable support. This is carried to 
such an extent, that Mr. Coppock, the “Liberal” 
Agent, has promised a list of boroughs which may 
be same Mr. Brown, the Tory Agent, is 
always surprised when a petition against a Mem- 
ber fails; for he thinks he could succeed in a 
petition against any Member. By the connivance 
of the House, new plans of shuffling election pe- 
titions have been invented. The election agents 
of the two sides meet, compare the petitions 
which they have against Members; and then 
agree amongst each other to strike petitions from 
their lists by way of balance. A leading member 
of the Carlton Club and the House seems to 
have occupied a “dark room” in the Club, for 
the purpose of carrying on that kind of business 
with Mr. Brown. 

Employing agents, therefore, of such a kind ; 
ee low votes; evading the rules; sit- 
ting by help of the sufferance of Coppock or 
Brown, the House still negatively resists all 
attempts to correct the franchise by swamping 
these corrupt’ electors with the real English 
people. The head man of the last Government, 
and leading man of the present, is exerting himself 
pe to procure the emancipation of the Jews 

»y admitting them to Parliament. It would be a 

much more patriotic course to emancipate the 
English poset by admitting them to the fran- 
chise ; and we will venture to say, that if the 
English people were permitted to give their votes, 
they ma not delude Members, like the 
colourmen of Canterbury, or the family retain- 
ers of Bridgenorth: if they gave votes, they 
would give ne heartily ; and Saber deriving 
their seats from that certain suffrage would stand 
in no fear of their agents. They might then be 
truly called Honourable Members. 





CORRUPTION, ACCORDING TO THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


Tart things are getting no better very fast, as a 
Yankee man of letters recently phrased it, is an 
observation singularly true as touching the state 
of our representation just at present. Conserva- 
tism, or corruption, conservation of corruption, 
that is to say, is evidently in a most flourishing 
condition, thanks partly to the evident passivity 
of the present Government and partly also to the 
despondency of the Radicals themselves. The 
Committees are glorified from day to day because 
they have not rendered themselves utterly in- 
famous, but, like Fielding’s “‘ Black George, the 
Gamekeeper,” have been conscientious in cases 
where, had they played the public false, they 








must inevitably have been found out; and Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe, the aristocratic tribune, re- 
ceives the cheers of the House when he states 


that the only way to ensure purity of election is 
to have ae capeiiueman less than twenty 


thousand. Not only is there — every- 
where, and no seat, according to Mr. Brown, 
maintainable if petitioned against; but, accord- 
ing to Duncombe, there is no hope of purity 
till impurity be rendered impossible. A vote, it 
seems, is a saleable commodity, and till the market 
is gluttéd, and it becomes worthless, there is no 
reason to hope that it will not be sold. 

It is positively: horrifying to see the assent 
which such opinions, so b ly expressed, re- 
ceive on all hands, to know it admitted that poli- 
tical morality is at as great a discount out of the 
House as within it. But how can we doubt that 
such is the case? The Norwich enquiry leaves 
no escape from our melancholy conclusion. We 
begin to “ thank God we have a House of Lords,” 
not in a state of habitual hypocrisy, when we find 
the Commons, without exception, the false crea- 
tures of a Coppock and a Brown. We begin to 
have faith in primogeniture and the when 
we find the lower House indebted in its origin 
not to the people whom it professes to represent, 
but to the agents whom it has to pay. To feel 
that in pigeon-holes in the Carlton and Reform 
lie the death-warrants of England’s representa- 
tive rights; to confess that “we must have 
poverty in the candidates before we can hope for 
purity in the election ;” these are points at which 
we could scarcely have expected the nation 
80 soon, or so patiently, to arrive. However, 
there is no doubt about them. Lord John Rus- 
sell may hesitate as to the cure, but his lordship 
cannot persuade himself that his operations are 
not watched, and that others besides the patients 
are not fully conscious of the disease. 

The result of the Norwich inquiry admirably 
illustrates our position as regards the proceedings 
of the committee. The report there, as in every 
other case, tells of evil done, unintentionally ; 
blames the consequence, but finds no fault with 
those to whom we owe the cause. Every day 
the room had been crowded, every day the news- 

aper reports had been full. The tribunal must 
ve been utterly irresponsible, or hopelessly 
mad, if it had not done something in such a case. 
Accordingly, being neither quite the one, mor 
wholly the other, it arrives at the conclusion, that 
Mr. Brown has perhaps fallen into a mistake, but 
that if so, his motives have been pure ; and coolly 
tells us, apparently expecting our belief, that un- 
like that solicitor, whose doings we recently had 
to chronicle, and who “sunk his politics in his 
profession,” the estimable Brown has fallen into 
just the opposite error of sinking his profession 
in his polities. That unbusiness-like gentleman 
has been hurried into an indiscretion by the 
warmth of his affection for his party, according 
to the charitable construction of the committee 
—according to Colonel Dickson,—who is not so 
delicate, though perhaps more icuous in his 
phraseology—he has been “ induced to withdraw 
the petition, and throw him over, by Forbes 
TA area mg Colonel Forester, and Co.”— Forbes 
Mackenzie, an eminent Protestant gentleman, 
now an M.P. by virtue of his piety, Forester, 
and the mysterious Co. being the steady em- 
ployers of the indisereet and ardent culprit 
whom the committee thus kindly commiserate 
and gently chide. 

Loud has been the howl, and long, which 
greeted the farcical election that made the pre- 
sent ruler of France her Emperor. Who, and 
how elected, are the present rulers of England ? 
We do not look to the throne, a respectable cere- 
mony, nor to the House of Lords, a decaying 
social anomaly, for our reply: we point to the 
Lower Chamber, and a — it. At its portals 
we meet Coppock and Brown, and these men we 
have to hail as the reptile Emperors of our glorious 
constitution. There is nobody they cannot turn 
out ; there is nobody they cannot get in; adoles- 


cent Overstones may buy their way into the 
science and practice of legislation, t h the 


agency of these gentlemen; septe lia- 
ments will make it worth their while. Do es 
doubt the security of the return for their outlay 
Let them wait for the Prince Consort's next grand: 
design. Another, as magnificent (and we trust 
as useful) as the Exhibition will need another 
courteous millionaire. Let him fix upon the 
title of his barony, and trust the rest to the 
Fountain of Honour, The “highest 


. 
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than the 
humble, Brown. We have a 
is conviction. Which House would 


will surely not show less gratitude 
faithful, t 





THE MORAL OF THE “RAPPERS.” 
ae told, and we know it to he the fact, —_ 
ing Spirits excite great interest in the 
“ higher oivelea.” 


At the approach of that deluge which we call 
the French olution, Count Cagliostro was the 


idol of the “ higher circles” of France. The faith 
in Cagliostro, no doubt, was a reaction from the 
devouring materialism which was preying into 
the vitals of ‘good society”—a reaction as un- 
healthy as the malady it antagonized. But the 
belief in Cagliostro among the “ higher circles” 
was, after all, only the politer form of that stu- 

us atheism which astounded Europe during 
the brief reigi upon French earth of the “ God- 
dess of Reason.” @ 


The eager belief in rapping spirits among our 
higher eircles of Belgravia and Tyburnia, in this 
peaceful epoch (fourth year of the French Re- 
action), cannot be said to be a revulsion against 
materialism like that belief in Cagliostro, nor can 
it be said to be paralleled in any form of popular 
atheism like that of the “God of Reason ;” 
but it has its meaning and its significance. 
This belief in rapping spirits is powerful among 
those leisurely classes upon whom our sacred in- 
stitutions in Church and State repose. This 
morbid yawning after an unseen world which 
—— contemptible, is werful 
among easy —_ who build churches, 
blacken the sea with Bibles, multiply bishops, 
and indulge in all the freaks of ecclesiastical 
dilettantism. The believers in “the resurrection 
of the body, the communion of saints, and the life 
everlasting,” are the ve ple who sit gaping 
round tables, while a ee lady, with an air 
of fatigued indifference “ raps” up their re- 
spectable ancestors, who, they had Sees taught 
to believe, were in heaven, or ——, from table, 
floor, and wainscot, without any more ceremony 
than a polite request to “ be so good as to answer 
the tions put to them, and to be quick.” And 
be it observed, these aristocratic and leisurely 
raisers and rappers of the dead (such is the 
effect of familiarity) treat the apparition as a 
matter of supremely indolent recreation, with 
all the nonchalance they would bestow upon 
Ravel or Ronconi. We ask, then, positively 
and most seriously, do these amateur in- 
truders into the world of spirits believe in the 
resurrection they are taught in their churches, 
or in the resurrection they are taught in Queen 
Anne-street? They cannot accept both. We 
shall be glad to know whether of the two—the 
resurrection or the rapping P 

Does not this hankering of an ennuyé and 
—— blasphemous and impudent 
burlesques tray the starved sterility of the ex- 
isting “‘ systems” of religion, and the decay of all 
real faith and reverence, which “ establishments” 
can never replace? For mark, it is we, the 
heterodox, forsooth! whose sustaining faith, 
whose intenser reverence, and whose eternal 
hopes have been charitably denied altogether by 
the comfortable votaries of creeds and churches 
that have so many “ secular advantages” to prop 
their decaying fabrics up—who find ourselves 
compelled, in the name of all that is decent and 
morally healthy, as well as in the name of all 
that is sacred and divine, to vindicate the dig- 
nity of the life here, and the mystery of the 
world BEYonD. 





LADY TARTUFE AND UNCLE TOM. 


Starrorp House is not abashed, but a great 
meeting is to be held for the purpose of celebrat- 
ing Uncle Tom and Mrs. Beecher Stowe; b 

binding up several volumes of petitions, whic 

are the statutes at large of the peculiar republic 
there represented. It is to be a grand festival 
of what the Parisians call “Oncle Tomerie ;” a 
courtly parallel to the West Indian saturnalia, 
called John Canoeing. The drummer, we suppose, 
is to be Lord Shaftesbury—the e lical Don 
Juan, who has collected around him this harem 
of abolitionist Bacchanti. As the relations of the 
world at large are becoming grave, our English 
statesmen think it decorous that their wives should 
appear at this love feast, which is tomake it seem 
to America that the of the English public 





will commit itself to an alliance with Uncle Tom 
in antagonism to Uncle Sam. 

While these amiable and illustrious ladies are 
together—while their hand is in, and they are in- 
spired by the divine furor, why should they not 

their crusade to other countries in 
the old world, where it is even more wanted. 
Let them boldly meet the challenge of Mrs. 
Julia G. Tyler, by acceptirfg it, and convey 
to the Emperor of Russia the request of “ the 
women of England,” that he shall emancipate, 
not only the serfs in his dominions, but 
the nobles to boot. As the Czar is a very 
gallant man, perhaps he might be more 
sudden in complying with such a request than 
that rude fellow Uncle Sam. It is true, indeed, 
as we have heard, that a high Court lady—the 
Duchess of Sutherland of St. Petersburg—who 
spoke too freely on the tender aoe of Siberia, 
was summoned to a private conference with a 
Minister, and—we grieve to use so naked an 
expression—whipped. But, in spite of such traits 
of St. Petersburg Court etiquette, we still think 
that so fine a man as his Imperial Majesty 
would hardly refuse a request from so charming 
an assemblage. If he would, indeed, how can 
they possibly expect compliance from that very 
inferior person Uncle Sam? 

If Nicholas were to refuse, they might try 
their hand on a more civilized man—the first 
gentleman in the most civilized capital of all 
Europe,—the young, accomplished, and popular 
Francis Joseph,—the “hope of his country.” 
Let the ladies ask him to emancipate the Italians, 
or even, without making such a “prodigious bold 
request,” let them prefer this little petition— 
that he should in future forego the privilege of 
whipping women in public. It appears to us 
that the women of England might well say that 
little word for the women of Italy. 

But, alas! this would be “intervention” in 
the affairs of foreign countries, which the hus- 
bands of these ladies would strictly deprecate. 
You must not speak out for Rosa Lidner or Anna 
Celzera, whipped in Lombardy. It would be the 
height of rudeness, if any allusion were made to 
the domestic arrangements of Gracious Ma- 
jesty in St. Petersburg; but then we cannot 
understand how the bounds of international 
etiquette are so easily stepped over towards the 
Atlantic, especially by delicate legs in petticoats. 
While other races are in slavery, why select for 
the peculiar patronage of the fair Englishwomen 
that castles race, whose representative is 
incessantly cried up as “a man and a brother?” 
Is contrast the ily bond of sympathy? Is it 
policy to repeat the phrase, until the letters fall 
out with wear and tear, and it degenerates into 
the question, “Am I not a man and a bother P” 

But, above all, we repeat, why bring “the 
women of England” —or rather the womey of 
Downing-street—to complicate our country in 
an alliance with a story-book and a sect, in 
opposition to that great Republic, which, with all 
its faults, is still the real effective champion of 
freedom, and the only trustworthy ally for 
England P 


TO OUR AMERICAN READERS. 
Two weeks ago we received copies of a Pen- 
sylvanian journal, containing, as we are informed, 
reports of a public meeting of several thou- 
sands of persons, in some part of the United 
States, to consider or reply to the articles on 
the ‘“ Anti-Slavery Agitation, its Leaders and 
Policy,” by “Ion,” which lately appeared in this 
journal. At the public meeting in question, Mr. 
endell Phillips was the chief speaker. The news- 
papers in question, by an accident, never reached 
the hands of the writer, for whom they were in- 
tended. Having failed in procuring the said 
apers in London, we shall be obliged to Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Lloyd Garrison, or to other 
American friends conversant with the circum- 
stance,.to favour us with another copy of the re- 
ports. We mention the circumstance because 
our total silence on the subject (at present in- 
evitable) may appear as an indifference to the 
justificatory or explanatory opinions of the 
American leaders, which neither we, nor the 
writer of the articles in our paper, in any way can 
feel. Sympathising broadly with the noble move- 
ment against black slavery, we should embrace 
any opportunity of diffusing a just and healthy 
appreciation of it in this country,and of correcting, 
upon the authority of its true chiefs, any error 
into which we, judging them at this distance, 
may have fallen. 
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“A STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT 


Ir is not the first placed people who are Premiers 
leaders, or there would be frequent national 


s | 
and bizarreries. The French fashions will note 
by the French Empress,—there is sumptuary " 
yet left to the ladies, which is a very signi 
tical fact any wife, on good terms with a milliner, a 
put her husband in possession of; and the 
nation may, in the same way, be permitted to reag, 
to identify itself with the English Parliament in rege 
to such moral matters as the Petition Committees 
just at present adjudicating upon. Eugénie has Pmt 
long a waist, which justifies sartorial revolt; and thy 
House of Commons has too expansive a conscieney, 
and though we accept their measures, we must deeting 
their morality. At least, it is to be hoped that fh 
respectable classes, when they meet or write to meg. 
bers, are making such mental reservations as amouny 
to a belief that the existing House of Commons, a 
turns its silver, or sometimes golden, lining, ve 
committee lobbies, is not at all events representating 
of the average honour, honesty, purity, and independ, 
ence of the remarkably enlightened British 
The unenfranchised certainly are entitled to rejoice 
that the 1,000,000 men who have votes are exceptions) 
persons, and that England is not to be held responsibly 
(‘twould be so awkward after our eternal contrasy 
of ourselves with other nations) for the figure of 
Cloacina being substituted for that of Liberty in thop 
market places where hustings are most erected. Py 
the talk on the matter, more particularly among the 
“ people’s party,” is of the most unreserved deserip- 
tion ; and there is an indignant eagerness, becanse » 
many members are being unseated, and so much cor 
ruption eliminated, to take for granted that thers 
tenness is universal, and that the whole imperial om 
stituency is given to drink and imbecility in th 
rumpling presence of promises of 5/. under the hand 
of Matthew Marshall. Whether so comprehensiyg 
a deduction from the proceedings of the committes, 
even as illustrated in Mr. Cobden’s way, by reference 
to Dod,—and by recalling such a correspondence as that 
of the Marquis of Londonderry about his treasure in 
the County Down—is not somewhat unsound, may bes 
question ; but how the gentlemen and the journals who 
believe all this of their race and land can find itin 
their faces to give themselves airs—for instance, in 
the criticism on Franklin Pierce’s grand appeal to 
the States, and can go on smirking in the jog-trot 
faith that we are heading civilization, and that the 
French are contemptible, may be allowed to bewilder 
the brains of persons who were not brought up by the 
Times, and who have a weakness for facing all sorts of 
facts, and first of all those under our noses, such as 
in the committee rooms Cloace, How, indeed, in such 
circumstances Mr. Spooner can think it worth while to 
devote himself to stopping the way of the people to Syden 
ham on Sundays, instead of arranging for a rash to 
Australia out of the way of the sulphuric visitation whieh 
lesser crimes called upon as good cities as London, 
is a question which only those are capable of answeritig 
who can appreciate the psychological phenomenon ev 
denced in men insisting on sanding sugar before call 
ing to prayers, and remaining innocent of any cat 
sciousness of inconsistency. You see Mr. Spooner, 
who is a thorough man of business, of keen brains 
and great tact, sitting in his committee-room, Group 
O, and getting from witnesses evidence which only 
the agent behind knows to be perjury, but which 
the impressionable Birmingham banker is convinced 
does demonstrate that the smaller shopkeeper and dis 
engaged “ freeman” class in Great Britain are rogues} 
and you would think that a knowledge of that fact 
would have some effect on Mr. Spooner’s views 
public life. But no; you watch him pass jauntily re 
the lobbies, looking good-naturedly and happily at 
mankind in his way; and when you get ou 
gallery you are justin time to see a yellow: this 
little man rising, who, you subsequently find, wt 
very same chairman of Group 0, expostulating the 
the Senate upon their indecent tendency to allow m 
Briton that never shall be a slave to Nig 
on a particular day called Sunday ; or sti 
anil salaniian ee patrons of Mr. Coppock, hr 
sent the Government, not to unchristianize the roy: 
lature and the age by admitting inside the bar (he 
always outside—so it’s a question of three feet) a large 
nosed, fat-eyed, unenergetic man, who is @ . 
but who also has the best French, and bent 
Christian cook, in London. “When you read or iat 
such confessions about the voting classes 1 a 
were made in the course of the Brid rs 
Blackburne debates on Tuesday, you would expect » 
matter of course, to have a resolution in Fs the 
tional mourning, or national prayers, oe ll 
Speaker taking to sackcloth and ashes, of stoppag' 
29 4s * is 
legislation and all action until something 
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porify the land; something which should be to the 
stw of the nation what the great London Tunnel 
will be to the filth of London (a measure, by- 
which the Waterloo-bridge toll-keepers should 
be heard by counsel against, for to clean the Thames 
ix to encourage suicides)—very deep draining, so as to 
clear away out to the Pacific that electoral sediment, 
from the bribed to the briber—the Brown and the 
—in which so many English gentlemen who 
seo the French nation, have soiled their fingers. 
You would think—to continue your wonderment— 
that there would be no more talk of a new Reform 
bill, but rather that there would be a universal de- 
mand for a return to the era before 1832, when there 
were pocket boroughs indeed, but which may be said 
to be to the Canterburys (moral Canterbury, which 
ruined G. 8. Smythe because he fought a duel !) and the 
Norwiches, what a monopolised lorette is to a wholly 
lost and unhappy woman. You would think Lord 
John would go on his knees and ask pardon of Sir 
Robert Inglis and Mr. Herries—old Reform bill oppo- 
nents—for having led the nation into such disgrace. 
You would think Sir William Molesworth would re- 
cant faith in humanity, and that Mr. Roebuck would 
rise from his sick bed to urge on the Senate the expe- 
diency of a monocracy, and such a coup d'état as 
would make the Earl of Cardigan first minister, with 
Prince Albert at the Mint. You would think anything 
but what is done—much weeping at the frailty of an 
enlightened nation, but grant of the new writ never- 
theless—and the orders of the day. You hope it is all 
right; only you are glad Lord Brougham had the 
courage to present that petition to the Peers from 
Robert Owen; and you are sure that as the com- 
mittees prove the established system to bea dead failure, 
Robert Owen’s might be worth the trial. This you 
are satisfied about, that while Coppock is so heartily 
greeted in the lobby, and Lord Palmerston so heartily 
laughed with when he humorously sketches the pro- 
cess of robbing by prostitutes in lone places, Mr. 
Spooner’s mind may be more easy about the admis- 
sion of one not astute Jew among 654 new Testament 
devotees. 

But, however determined not to act, in these cor- 
ruption matters, consistently with words and facts— 
however weakly shirking the laying down of broad 
principles, legislation according to which would be the 
Reform Bill, by revolutionizing the whole electoral 
system—it is still evident that the shadows of the com- 
mittees are over the House, that there is sorrow and 
regret, and that if Lord John had the boldness and 
the honour to become worthy of the occasion, he would 
carry all before him. It would not do for the irre- 
sponsible but the conscientious to propose a resolution, 
such as is wanted, such as the people (that és pure 
and honest) would rejoice at; and, accordingly, the 
orders of the day are read, and the thoughtless, and 
the careless, and the cynical, are allowed to carry on 
“ business” — which must be attended to, whatever the 
disgust of Providence at national sin. Hence a weary 
night of an Irish debate (an Irish row, as Lord Cla- 
rendon said, in honour of St. Patrick’s day), which was 
on a question whether Celtic savages or Saxon ruffians 
were most in the wrong in a reciprocal massacre ; about 
which no one, out of the miserable circle of Trish par- 
tisan barristers, with Four Courts’ powers of mislead- 
ing and mispronunciation, could possibly care one 
curse; but which, in the subdued tone that has come 
over the conscious House, was permitted patiently to 
whirl and worry through a long night ; the only result 
being a demonstration that the Irish bar, of whom the 
best specimens oratorized on Thursday, is a confederation 
not more intellectual, and less grammatical, than the 
greasy class who sustain the fame of British mind and 
eloquence, under the influence of turpentine and water, 
at the Temple Forum, Fleet-street. Hence, too, the 
Very complex debate on exhausted topics, treated by 
used-up speakers, last night; and you could detect in 
the languor of the talking, and still more in the lan- 
guor of the hearing—a climax of that desultory weari- 
hess and want of earnestness about everything which 
set in with the committees — profound gratification 
that after the division there was to come the Easter 
holidays—a respite from Spooner, Pakington, and the 
striking of new committees, and virtuous Chairmen ap- 
pearing at the bar with a “'Tekel Upharsin,” to be put 
on the journals, for the benefit of sitting and perspiring 
members. For very many years, since I took to a 
taste for studying c mtemporary history, as it is manu- 
factured in Westminster, I have always been in the 
habit of asking why there were holidays at Easter ; 
and nobody could ever satisfy me that the custom had 
& justification. To eat pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, 
or plum-pudding on the 25th of December, because you 
always did so, and your fathers before you, is to make 
yourself ill with good and sound reasons; but if Par- 

has no better reason for adjourning for a week 


the Friday but one before Easter Sunday, than that 
Parliament never did otherwise since Parliament was,— 
agents, solicitors, municipalcorporations, cabmen, Bridge- 
street hotel-keepers, the news agents,and the people who 
have given up theatres and taken to the debates, are 
entitled to remonstrate. That is to say, they usually 
are; but not this year. This Easter holiday is a 
needed breathing-time after the dredging work we 
have had since the 2nd February. Human nature 
could not have gone on with new committees without 
a pause. 
In the confusion, the shame, the repentance, no one 
has been able to make up his mind as to what should 
be done; and a pause may permit some good resolu- 
tions. Great blame is thrown on Sir J. Shelley for his 
indecision on Tuesday about the new writs—proposing 
and then withdrawing a preclusory amendment. But 
why censure that good-natured, not large-minded, and 
anxious-to-be-busy baronet, who was only puzzled, as 
the House was puzzled, between conscience and expe- 
diency—who was in doubt, because he could not feel 
his way in a House in doubt. It és absurd to appoint 
a commission here, and to renew the writ there,—to 
lament bribery, and yet not punish the corrupt—to 
declaim against Brown and Coppock, and yet leave 
Brown and Coppock to make their fortunes: and the 
House of Commons is behaving very foolishly and 
recklessly, and irregularly. But whose business is it 
to be wise and bold in such a crisis? No one’s if not 
Lord John’s ; and Lord John is mild and unconcerned ; 
and begs to tell Lord A. Vane (that the son of the 
owner of the “treasure” should affect such inquiring 
virtue !) that he contemplates, in regard to proved cases 
of bribery, why—ah,—I believe,—ah—nothing. Lord 
Aberdeen, in the Lords, says, the day before, that he 
has reason to believe his noble friend is thinking over 
the matter ; and that, ah, no doubt, as, ah, the noble 
lord opposite observes, it is, ah, undoubtedly shocking. 
Were Mr. Roebuck strong and well we should have 
some pluck and vigour : the little man would force that 
House, as he did in the committee cases of the election 
of *41, into honest and straight-forward dealing, at 
whatever risks. But he is ill—dying; and there is 
no other man who has such integrity, and such ill- 
temper—the great qualities pre-eminently required. 
We could, therefore, only expect—whatever we may 
anticipate from a Cabinet Council in the short recess— 
the maundering and variant doings of the week—and, 
worse still, the dangerous speeches in which Radicals 
have admitted much too much. We heard from Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Duncombe, on Tuesday, two astonish- 
ingly novel arguments, for “people’s party” men, for 
the ballot and equal electoral districts. Adopt the 
ballot, says one Radical, and then there will be no 
bribery—the purchaser would not be safe of his bar- 
gain. Says Mr. Duncombe, who deals with his own 
constitution as he would with the British—he is per- 
petually reforming it—so that now at the alleged age 
of 100, he looks as lively as he did when he first spited 
the aristocracy by turning people’s evidence against 
them—says the member for Finsbury, Let us have con- 
stituencies in which there shall not be less than 20,000 
voters, and then who'll be able to afford corruption ? 
What faith in an enlightened nation does this show ? 
According to the people’s advocates, the people are so 
inherently corrupt that they cannot be trusted; and 
yet Mr. Cobden consents to, and Mr. Duncombe insists 
on, a cry for an extension of the suffrage. Argument: 
the few to whom we give the suffrage are such scamps, 
that we must multiply them: we cannot prevent the 
people being bribable—let us make the people too dear. 
Is not thatnaive in a liberal? This is the way toencourage 
and sustain Lord John in next year’s problematical 
Reform Bill—as if Mr. Disraeli, who remains a great 
individuality, though deposed from leadership in favour 
of Pakington, were not warily watching all these 
hysterical “asides,” hardly intended for the public, 
and arranging the capital he will make of them 
in proper time; when, a policy having been dis- 
covered, there will be demand for a man, to be again 
elected to tinkle the bells on the road to the Treasury 
benches. There is, of course, oue aspect in which the 
committee revelations are to be regarded as favourable 
to argumentation for more voters in Great Britain ; but 
very singularly the Radicals, as a party, are completely 
negligent of the materials far too abundantly pre- 
sented. Those who are talking at all about the com- 
mittees are canting in the wrong key: the mass of 
Liberals are not talking of them at all. 
If we want to ascertain how the dependence on the 
side of Lord Aberdeen, and dread (of Lord Aberdeen) 
onghe side of Lord John Russell, is likely to operate on 
the Reform Bill when it does come, and on the general 
character of this year’s indiscriminate legislation, we 
can refer to last night’s work in the House of Com- 
mons on the Canada clergy reserves. Lord John, who 
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business, and who had not intrepidly obstinate Lord 
Grey at his elbow to make him ashamed of a waver- 
ing, seems to have found at the last moment. that the 
Argyll and Newcastle section of the Cabinet did not 
like this complete desertion of the Church of Eng'and 
in Canada, that Lord Derby was strong on this point, 
and that, in such a matter, it was hardly worth 
while to expose Government weakness 
and in throwing over, in committee 
third clause, which excused the people of England 
becoming paymasters of Canadian bishops, in the 
of those right reverend persons being pauperised 
local legislature, the Government 

round on their own bill, took out its sting—the new 
principle of colonial policy—and confessed a blunder in 
its introduction. Now, a Government however strong, 
cannot afford such blunders; the debate, 

did great harm to the Cabinet; and if Mr. 
raeli had not withdrawn his delaying motion to report 
progress, for which all the Conservatives, and all 
the Dissenters, and most of the Radicals would 
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have voted, the Cabinet would have been placed in 
a minority. Mr. Disraeli, not sure of a concrete 
party to back him, may have been afraid of being 


called factious, or that the Government would 
and leave him to be “sent for,” ignominiously to be 
not at home to the royal messenger ;—what his object 
was in backing out of a chance of mischief it is not easy 
to say ;—but, clearly, Government had a narrow escape. 
Two facts remain:—there is a very strong Church 
party in the Ministry; and Lord John gives way to 
it. Perhaps one satisfactory personal inference from 
this toilsome debate is—that Mr. Edward Miall may 
still succeed in the House of Commons, The Dis- 
senters, it is known, had made during the week 
great efforts to arouse vexation against Lord John’s 
compromising cunning; and Mr, Miall was there+ 
fore last night in his proper positi Pp t 
tive of the Dissenters,—what may be called, 
offence, the professional Dissenters ; and attacking, not 
an abstract point (as in his failure on the Maynooth 
motion), but a tangible grievance. He availed himself 
of the advantage of a locus standi, and improved in 
his manner—at least, in his confidence; and though 
exhibiting again that class thing of the 
chapel, something of the school, purr in gesture, sfogato 
in voice—which offends in the House, because so ob- 
viously irreconcilable with the climate—he was still 
clear, terse,and instructive—he did not lecture this time, 
but suggested, and he was listened to, if coldly and quietly, 
at least with that amount of respect which consists in 
the absence of fidgety sneering. There were a half- 
dozen friends and admirers—who is not a friend to, and 
admirer of, Mr. Miall?—above and below his bench, and. 
they “Hear, heared,” the diffident journalist with a 
generosity — Mr. Bright’s barytone was pre 
—which made you like the voices. But Mr. Miall has 
not succeeeded yet ; and if he was anxious when he sat 
down, to know why there had been no general 
applause, he could not fail to have discerned 
the reason when Mr. Bright got up (he spared ten 
minutes from India, such was the dissenting pressure 
on him in the lobby) and said precisely what Mr. Miall 
had said, only in less elegant and careful 
added no new idea, and was yet loudly cheered—the 
whole House being eager and attentive to his every 
syllable. But why? Because Mr. Bright has a great, 
massive head and deep chest, while Mr. Miall is a slen- 
der, slight-necked, small, round-headed man—all intel- 
lect—but not built for action. In other words, vigour 
and vehemence—strong manifest volition—are neces- 
sary to impress spoken thought on an in 
assembly. A “ STRANGER.” 
Saturday Morning, March 19th. 
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SHOEMAKER’S STRIKE AT STAFFORD. 
Tu ancient town of Stafford is famous for the making o 
shoes, carried on, as most trades are, by the co-operation 
of masters and men. The masters and men cannot agree; 
and, as usually happens in such cases, the trade is at least 
partially suspended. 

From the accounts which have reached us, the commone 
place presumption, that “there are faults on both sides,” 
which is so often false, appears in this case to be true. The 
masters are trying to keep down wages, and the men are 
trying to force upon the masters conditions of a very vexa- 
tious kind, such as the colour of the binding! To demand 
what men will only grant at the last extremity, is to courg 
refusal; and the men who mix up such exactions with 
their juster claims are doing no service to the cause of jus« 
tice for their order. On the other hand, to attempt a low 
level of wages in Staffordshire alone would be as absurd as 
to attempt to dig a hole in the surface of a lake. If works 
men cannot get their just due in Stafford they will seek it 
elsewhere—and then a limited labour-market in Stafford” 
will bring the masters to their senses. ’ 





had got and taken much credit for his boldness in this 





But it is evident to us that both parties are contributing 
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to the misunderstanding by not being sufficiently explicit 
in their demands upon each other. Let each say exactly 
what he means, and common sense will not find much dif- 
ficulty in arbitrating. Meanwhile, the men are quite right 
not to yield blindly. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WORKING-MAN'S PAPER. 

A Warning to Periodical Dealers. 
Mz. J. Humrreys Parry, presented a 
of Mr. E. Truelove, in the Bow-street trial. We are obliged 
to present but the merest abridgment of it; but for argu- 
mentative and legal ability, it would have commanded dis- 
tinction at the highest tribunal. The Government have at 
last shown the front of battle, and however the verdict may 
go, the public will be the gainers. We trust that on Thurs- 
day evening the Working Class will attend at the National 
Hall and take this question into their own hands. The 
peoffle will not deserve a free press, unless they volunteer 
to defend it when placed in new jeopardy by an irresponsi- 
ble office at Somerset House. 

The Society for the Abolition of the Newspaper Stamp 
have thought it their duty to warn Periodical Dealers that 
there is an unrepealed statute in this country by which the 
Government could ruin the dealers in cheap periodicals any 
day they felt so disposed. 

Such a disposition appears now to exist, and those persons 
who doubt that such is the case, have only to watch the 
proceedings at the Bow-street Office. Without any warning 
to either the proprietor, publisher, or printer, an official of 
the Stamp-oflice has laid an information against Mr. True- 
love, of 240, Strand, for selling the Potteries Free Press, 
and, before the Police Magistrate, presses for the infliction 
of 201. penalty for “ wilfully and knowingly” selling a 
copy of that periodical, “not being printed on paper duly 
stamped.” 

A large portion of the contents of every periodical dealer’s 
stock consists of papers equally liable under the Stamp 
Act, but many of which have been published and sold 
without molestation for many years. Counsel’s opinion 
has been obtained that many of the following well-selling 
periodicals are newspapers within the meaning of the 

tatute :—Ath , Builder, Critic, Lamp, Lancet, 
Legal Observer, Literary Gazette, Lone Star, Mechanics’ 
Magazine, Medical Times, and Gazette, Musical World, 
National Temperance Chronicle, Notes and Queries, 
Racing Telegraph, Racing Times, Reasoner, True Briton, 
Vegetarian Messenger, &c., &. What dealer is safe when 
the Government may levy 201. fines for selling, without 
giving any warning to the proprietors or printers that the 
Stamp-office considers such newspapers should be “ printed 
on paper duly stamped.” 

The mode adopted by Government in thus invidiously 
selecting se’Zers who have no means of knowing what the 
Stamp-office consider subject to be printed on stamped 
paper, arises from their not daring to face a jury of 
Englishmen in the superior courts, where the printer or 
proprietor must be prosecuted. It behoves every man 
engaged in selling periodicals to be on the alert—the law 
is no longer to sleep—20/. may be levied without warning 
upon hundreds to whom the payment of that sum would 
be complete ruin. All should petition parliament for the 
repeal of the Stamp Act; and all who have votes should 
write to their representatives to urge the only safe remedy 
for this injustice. 

In the mean time, every dealer should try and obtain 
from the Stamp-office, some distinct definition of what that 
office considers news, in order that they may regulate their 
business, and not subject themselves to the danger of being 
sent to prison for selling goods which they have duly paid 
for, and which are published by those who are not even 
informed that what they print is considered illegal. 
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A RECOGNITION OF THE SECULAR ADVOCACY. 

A PuBLtc committee has determined to obtain and present 
some recognition of long and useful advocacy of affirma- 
tive and practical opinion by Mr. G. J. Holyoake. The 
method proposed will enable not only those who range 
themselves under the banner of Mr. Holyoake’s “ Secu- 
larists,” but also others who, however widely dissenting 
from his peculiar tenets, hold that the assertion of honest 
speculative convictions should involve no social dis- 
qualification, to join in the tribute. It is not, we have 
aright to say, intended by this demonstration to assert 
that the private or particular opinions of Mr. Holy- 
oake are right or wrong, but.to recognise the broad prin- 
ciple which that gentleman’s career of doctrine, and of 
practice, illustrates, in his own person; namely, tho 
unshackled right to think, and the freedom to utter, all 
honest convictions, untrammelled by legal disqualification, 
or conventional ostracism. The committee will, no doubt, 
have the support of all who value the courageous ardour of 
conviction, and the calm energy of persistence Mr. Holy- 
oake has manifested in his public endeavours. The pro- 
posed presentation, mentioned in an advertisement in our 
columns this week, will be a protest against the continuance 
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of those deformities in law, and those hypocricies in public 
opinion, which assume that conscientious dissent in matters 
of religion is incompatible with good citizenship, and per- 
sonal integrity. It may also be instrumental in teaching 
certain ministers who have recently entered the arena of 
public discussion, that acrimonious imputations will no 
longer be tolerated, and that, for the future, questions of 
religion, like all other questions, must be met and sustained 
by argument with reverence, and not by aspersion without 
charity. Some provincial districts have already indicated 
their desire to join in this significant testimony. The 
character of what will be done will be different from the 
“ Testimonial movements,” which have been so often heard 
of. No personal eulogy is intended. The highest com- 
pliment to any public man is a general public admission 
of some usefulness in his long-unrequited work. Whoever 
originates, or recasts and develops an advocacy, must do it 
at his own cost of labour, suffering, and loss, for many 
weary years. On this account, all who think it useful that 
such an exponent should be enabled to work with facilities 
and personal competence, may, on this occasion, unite to 
make up for any past losses, and to ensure future exertions. 
All this is legitimate, useful, and impersonal ; and here is 
the wise and independent ground on which these proceed- 
ings are based. Several committees, we are informed, had 
arisen spontaneously, in various districts in London, to 
carry out some such object, and on their mutual intention 
being ascertained, a collective Counmittee has been formed, 
who have solicited Mr. James Watson, the publisher, of 
Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row, to act as Treasurer 
—a guarantee no less of the impersonal and independent 
motive, than of the integrity of purpose that will preside 
over every act throughout this important and influential 
demonstration. 
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Open Cannel. 
(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME 


ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ] 


There is no learned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 


and ois judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable 
for him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable 
for his adversary to write.—MILTon. 





SUNDAY REFORM. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


S1r,—The opponents of the opening of the Crystal 
Palace on Sundays are very busy indeed holding meet- 
ings, writing tracts, and getting up petitions. The 
whole of the clerical artillery is at work to silence the 
heathenism, which dares to lift its head ina parliament 
not yet unchristianised. At these meetings the argu- 
ments which are used are about up to the level of Old 
Almswomen and Sunday-school-boy capacity ; but there 
is one which appears to be quite a pet among the clergy, 
who use it on every occasion. I have already seen it 
in two tracts, the reports of several speeches, and I 
think in all the Christian newspapers. In addition to 
this it is going the round of Sunday-school teaching, 
and is getting a large private circulation. I send it 
you as it appeared in a letter published in the Christian 
Times, of the 4th instant :— 

“Go to ancient Athens, and pay a visit to imperial Rome. 
In the days of their glory and prosperity, what cities could 
ever boast of such philosophers and men of renown, sucha 
perfection of arts, sciences, and refinement; of such tem- 
ples, such sculpture, such noble monuments, such gardens 
and palaces, such theatres and promenades—all thrown 
open, inviting their admirers to study and to pleasure ? 
But did their frequenters learn to fear the God of Heaven, 
and attain to life and immortality? No. ‘The world by 
wisdom knew not God;’ and when an Apostle visited these 
cities, it was to find that their best teachers and philoso- 
phers were blind idolaters, and were ‘in all things too 
———— To expect other results than these from 

bath visits to the Sydenham Exhibition may be in 
accordance with heathenism and infidelity, but would 
surely be the greatest folly in those who profess Chris- 
tianity.” * 

This appears so absurd as hardly to require an answer, 
but I am told that it has imposed on many religiously 
inclined people, who are brought to look upon the open- 
ing of the Crystal Palace as the prime invention of the 











————— 
devil, and the certain forerunner of the downfall of 
England. A reply plainly put may induce some of 
them to think again. After admitting the ) Presump. 
tion which leads some obscure sectarian to write down 
the best teachers and philosophers of Greece, 

Plato, and Aristotle for instance, not only as “ idolaters,” 
but as “blind idolaters,” I look into the passage for 
the reason. It is used for argument when it is given 
from the platform with a sonorous voice and a solemp 
air ; it sounds—at least to those who do not search for 
the sense of sounds—like argument, but when we 
look closer into it we find it only a phantom of 
rhetoric. It tells us that Greece and Rome had the 
most beautiful temples and profound philosophers, but 
that the frequenters did not “learn to fear the God of 
heaven.” I think we may admit that; but what then? 
Was it because they had beautiful temples and pro. 
found philosophers ? No; the argument does not go 
so far as that. That is nowhere said, but it is inferred, 
and the inference does just as much harm to minds 
unaccustomed to reason, as the assertion would. Poor 
old Mr. Crutch in the workhouse, who hears about the 
Greeks from the Reverend Mr. Cassock, and is fired 
with patriotic indignation at the threatened destruction 
of the nation, which is not what it used to be “ when 
he was young,” teaches his grandson that it “is all 
along of Crystal Palaces.” Fortunately, old Crutch ig 
too old for an iconoclast ; young Crutch is not, and the 
consequences may be hard enough to avoid. 

The Greeks did not know the “God of heaven,” as 
painted in Christianity, not because they had temples, 
but because they had never heard of that God. But, 
even without the “ softening influence of Christianity,” 
the Greeks, in consequence of the beauties by which 
they were surrounded, and their physical training, were 
far higher, intellectually, morally, and physically, than 
any other nation. Never, in the same space, was there 
concentrated so much of grace, goodness, and _philan- 
thropy. The Jews, who worshipped the true God, 
were a mere tribe of barbarians, when compared with 
the polished Greeks. 

And the Greeks did not fall either morally or 
nationally because they had beautiful temples; they 
fell through internal wars and other causes, with which 
their magnificent buildings were not in the remotest 
degree connected—causes which, in destroying their 
greatness, destroyed at the same time their monuments 
and the causes of that greatness. The temples, as well 
as the people, fell into ruins. Let any one compare 
the Greek of to-day—the “ Christianised” Greek, de- 
generate as he is—with the heathen Greeks of old, and 
then estimate the effect of magnificent constructions 
upon moral and mental elevation and physical beauty. 

The fact is, that all attempts to draw a parallel 
between the condition of the Greeks and ours must be 
futile. The circumstances ate so utterly unlike, that 
there is no room for analogy. But of this at least we 
may be sure, from the example the Greeks have left 
us,—that the nation which has opportunities for 
elevated amusements will (all other things being equal) 
be far superior in health and happiness to the nation 
which is destitute of them. 

We do not pretend that the opening of the Crystal 
Palace would do all that is to be desired, but we do 
assert that it would be one of the steps towards im- 
proving the minds and bodies of the people. That is 
our immediate concern. ‘The other requirements of 
our nature to which our opponents so often refer, 
ought to be safe in the well-paid hands of those to 
whom the duty of their satisfaction is entrusted. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Wituiam NEWTON. 
35, Arbour-square, March 17th. 


MR. BREWIN GRANT AND THE “CHRISTIAN 
SPECTATOR.” 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


S1r,—I write to correct a mis-statement in Mr. Grant’s 
letter to the Leader, of Saturday last. I have no 
“ private pique” against Mr. Grant, nor am I conscious 
of ever having entertained any. I hardly need say 
that if I had, the Zas¢ form it would have taken would 
have been that of friendly counsel. It is greatly to be 
regretted that a public Christian controversialist should 
be so ready to impute the worst of motives to every 
one who differs from him. 
I am, Sir, yours, respectfully, 
Tur Eprror oF THE 
“ CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR.” 





March 17, 1853. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. B. is thanked for his communication; but we cannot 
altogether endorse the opinions therein expressed. 

F. C.—We know nothing of the society mentioned. 

A Supscriper, writing from Norwich, states that « the ac+ 
cepted teachers of the people there declare that from 30,000 to 
40,000 persons in that city do not attend either church or ¢ 
Upon this state of facts he makes some interesting comm 
which, having dealt very fully with the question ourselves, we 
are compelled, for want of space, o omit. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforcethem.—Edinburgh Review. 


‘JconocLasts are generally welcomed with abuse from devotees. Enter- 
ing the Temples of Superstition and Charlatanism, they smite the 
hideous idols from their pedestals, amidst the howlings of indignant 
worshippers. It was to be expected, therefore, that in exposing the 
imposture of Spirit Manifestations which America has shipped for our 
gullible market, we should have to bear hard words and worse insinuations 
from indignant dupes ; and what we expected we have received. 

Dr. AsHBURNER, for example, has felt himself personally insulted, and 
has written an insulting letter, complaining of the “ flippant” treatment 
this “ very sacred subject” received at our hands; but as he opposes our 
experimental proof by nothing stronger than his own emphatic assertion, 
he cannot expect those who reason to attach much weight to mere declara- 
tio. Dr. ASHBURNER is not aware of the dilemma in which the Medium 
was placed by one question addressed to the spirits, “Is Mrs. HayDEN 
an impostor?” For of two things, one: either the Rapping Spirits are the 
real existences they pretend to be—visitants from the world beyond the 
grave,—and if so, they emphatically declare Mrs. HAYDEN is an impostor ; 
or the Rapping Spirits are not what they pretend to be; and if so, then 
Mrs. Haypen is an impostor, gaining a livelihood by the pretence. Choose 
your horn ! 

Dr. ASHBURNER seems to think we have transgressed the decencies, 
because our victim is a woman; but we have yet to learn that an impo- 
sition must be countenanced because practised by one who—publicly at 
least-—forfeits the claims of her sex in forfeiting her claims on our respect. 
Dr. ASHBURNER thinks otherwise. He sarcastically observes that her 

Sex ought to have protected her from injury, if you gentlemen of the press have 
no regard to the hospitable feelings due to one of your own cloth, for Mrs. Hayden 
is the wife of a former editor and proprietor of a journal in Boston, having a most 
extensive circulation in New England. I declare to you that Mrs. Hayden is no 
impostor, and he who has the daring to come to an opposite conclusion, must do so 
at the peril of his character for truth! I defy Mr. Lewes, or any one else,’ to 
prove the acts of imposition or fraud in the phenomena that require the presence 
of sucha medium as Mrs. Hayden for their development. I have calmly, delibe- 
rately, and very cautiously studied this subject. It may please superficial thinkers 
to treat it as they long treated mesmerism and clairvoyance. The fire from the 
Zoist, the researches of the Baron von Reichenbach, Mr. Rutter’s important dis- 
covery of the magnetoscope, have settled, for posterity, the questions scouted by 
the twaddling physiologists of this generation. A battle is to be fought for the 
new manifestations, I have no hesitation in saying, that, much as I have seen of 
mesmerism and of clairvoyance,—grand as were my anticipations of the vast 
amount of good to accrue to the human race, in mental and physical improvement, 
from the expansion given to them by the cultivation of their extensive relations,— 
all sinks into shade and comparative insignificance, in the contemplation of those 
consequences which must result from the spirit manifestations. I am not now to 
express an opinion on the magnetic origin or analogies of these phenomena ; I have 
to declare my opinion on their genuine character, which I do unreservedly. How- 
ever astounding may be the fact, I am clear that we have the power of communi- 
cating with intelligences, only magnetically present, unseen by us, who are capable 
of expressing thoughts full of the tenderest sympathy, redolent of the highest and 
purest love, and occasionally conveying, through accents of displeasure, the most 
awful lessons of sublime morality. This is a very serious truth, and must and will 
force its way. Animal magnetism and its consequences appeared marvellous to 
petty minds. The spirit manifestations have, in the last three weeks, produced 
miracles, and many more will, ere long, astound the would-be considered philoso- 
sophers, who may continue to deny and sneer at the most obvious facts. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


York-place, March 14, 1853. Joun ASHBURNER. 


We feel comment to be superfluous. But as the subject excites so 
much attention, we will make one or two remarks with reference to the 
séance in which we tested the Rapping Spirits. We could not, had 
we chosen it, have had a more complete circle of proof. In the company all 
shades of feeling were represented. Sir Witt1am and Mr. Masters 
Were purely passive ; they gave the Medium no sort of indication,—no 
word, no look, no agitation, no lingering of the pencil. Every single 
answer they received was erroneous. During the whole evening they 
could not once obtain right letters. Their passiveness forced the Medium 
to rely on mere guessing; and the guessing was always unfortunate. In 
direct contrast with these passive sceptics, we acted credulity, and did 
consciously what others do unconscicusly; thus we represented the 
entirely credulous. The result was that we always had the answers we 
chose to have! It mattered not how false, how absurd, how fantastic 
= thought which crossed our minds,—whatever we determined the Spirits 
ay declare, they did declare. Our departed friend died in the year 

» (not yet arrived!) told us her name was one ludicrously unlike what 
her name really was, and told us, in short, what we chose she should tell 
od The Greek Ghost was equally complaisant. On first asking her what 

gious sect she belonged to, we thought of making her say Shaker, 
er, or Mormon, but finally resolved upon the Jewish ‘as being 
"ets eg for one of the Terrible Sisters ; accordingly, she announced 
Pos — & Jewess. The positive and negative evidence thus afforded by 
- LLIAM, Mr. Masrens, and ourselves, was strengthened by the 
on oe of Mr. Purce.t, who, semi-credulous, received 
thet he cre pretty nearly correct, although he admitted afterwards 
Was conscious he had assisted the Medium in the way we described, 
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Now, to any one who understands the nature of evidence, the s¢ance 
we had with Mrs. HaypeEn will be seen to be positive experimental proof 
of an imposture. All our previsions were realized. We had an hypothe- 
sis, we made experiments to prove it ; we laid certain traps, and into those 
traps Mrs. HaypeEN, unsuspecting, fell. Had our hypothesis been wrong, 
had the spirits been real existences, the traps we laid would have caught 
nothing. 

Another indignant correspondent, Puocton, evidently a lawyer, tries to 
“argue the point” with us. We leave his letter to our readers. The only 
remark, it may call from us, is the charge made against our believing 
nothing except upon the evidence of our senses; this is a mistake. We 
believe in many things for which sense cannot furnish the evidence directly 
—the elliptical path of a planet, for example. And moreover, we find itis 
precisely those persons who “ trust to the evidence of their senses,” as they 
call it, who believe in the most outrageous propositions. 

Str,—I have perused with horror and disgust « letter in your last issue headed, 
“The Rappites Exposed.” 

Because the Rappites are marvellous, Mr. Lewes concludes they are impostors ! 
It was this dangerous reasoning that led Thomas Woolston, a member of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and a clergyman, in 1737, to pour forth his blasphemous 
doctrines. It was this that caused John Meslier, a priest of Entrepigni, in Cham- 
pagne, to vie with the infamous Woolston in ridiculing miracles. Woolston, 
amongst other things, denied that a dead man could ever be brought to life, and 
Meslier insisted that the devil carrying off our Lord to the top of a mountain, the 
marriage of Cana, and the loaves and fishes, were all “a parcel of absurd tales.” 
And why? Because neither Woolston nor Meslier could understand how such 
things could be. Woolston and Meslier were not dull men. On the contrary, their 
biographers say they were “clever,” and “ very pleasing in their manners and style 
of writing ;” but they were obstinate and impetuous (like Mr. Lewes). 

Mr. Lewes will not believe in the Rappites because he does not understand them. 
He must needs be convinced of every matter (like that obstinate people the Jews) 
by the evidence of his own senses. He would probably doubt that our Saviour 
turned water into wine, and walked upon the sea, &e. If we give in to Mr. Lewes 
we shall have to admit that every Christian is imbruted with ignoble super- 
stition. Let us inquire why Mr. Lewes does not believe in the Rappites. He 
says :— 

“To show how completely the answers are made at random, when no clue is given, 
but only a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ is required, here are four questions I wrote on a piece of paper, 
and the answers I received : 

“Had the ghost of Hamlet's father seventeen noses? Yes. 

“Had Semiramis? Yes. 

“ Was Pontius Pilate an American? No. 

“ Was he a leading tragedian? Yes.” 

Mr. Lewes was determined not to be satisfied with the answers given to him. 
For my part I confess they strengthen my faith in the Rappites, whom Mr. Lewes 
is pleased to call “impostors.” First, with reference to Hamlet’s father—* Had 
he seventeen noses?” “Seventeen noses” must not be construed literally but 
figuratively. I do not believe that Argus had, literally, a hundred eyes, but I 
suspect he was a person of very wonderful sight. Sydney Smith talks of a clergy- 
man of “ forty parson power,” and “the shipment of ten tons of orthodoxy for Ire- 
land.” If we take these expressions literally they are ridiculous, Then, as regards 
the question, “ Was Pontius Pilate an American?” “No,” says the 

Well, sir, was the Rappite wrong ? Would Mr. Lewes have had her say, “ Yes,” I 
wonder ? How Mr. Lewes would have clapped his hands had she said, in continua- 
tion, “and the inventor of the revolving pistol !” 

Mr. Lewes is the most bitter enemy to mystery that I ever had to deal with. 
It is to him “a mystery how Mr. Purcell restrained the convulsion of laughter!” 
He “thought Mr. Purcell would have a stroke of apoplexy” when he (Mr. Lewes) 
showed him the above questions. I conceive, sir, that Purcell was ‘too much 
“ staggered” by the impiety which dictated such queries to admit of his indulging 
in, or sharing, Mr. Lewes’s profane levity on so solemn an occasion. Mr. Lewes 
then asked — 

“ Docs James miss his children ?” 

“Yes,” says the Rappite; and Mr. Lewes then claps his hands and says to the 
public, “James never had any!” Well, sir, and was not the answer correct ? I 
contend that if a man has no children (a married man especially) he must miss 
them. If this be doubted let Mr. Lewes (since he is fond of Greek) consult 
Metroporus—vide the Anthology. 

Then, again, as to the death of James—* What did he die of?” says Mr. 
Lewes. > 

“ Wafer,” says the Rappite. 

Now, the word “ wafer” ought not to be taken literally, any more than the 
reply about the seventeen noses. The Rappite should have had an opportunity of 
explaining. Suppose Mr. Lewes were to approach a waterman at a cab-stand, and 
say to the man, “Go, quick! and get me a light for my cheroot.” The waterman 
would most probably reply “ Walker,” without moving an inch, and without any 
intention of obeying Mr. Lewes’s command. “ Wafer,” with the Rappite, may 
have meant a thirst for something dry, and, as James died of drowning, the answer 
would not have been extremely inappropriate. 

We now come to Mr. Lewes’s crowning question—‘“ Is Mrs. Hayden an im- 
postor ?” “Yes,” says the spirit. Mr. Lewes believes the spirit in this, but 
doubts her in everything else. He wants to contradict his own witness. This is 
absurd, and cannot be allowed. But did Mr. Lewes ask the spirit if Mrs, Hayden 
was an impostor with reference to the rapping? If not, I contend the spirit’s 
answer has nothing to do with the great question, of which Mr. Lewes appears to 
have lost sight. : 

If Mrs. Hayden had that evening, when Mr. Lewes made his appearance, 
politely smiled, and said blandly, “I am delighted to see you, Mr. Lewes,” her 
conduct would have fully justified the reply of the spirit, insomuch as Mrs. Hayden 
must have felt that Mr. Lewes had come there predetermined to “smash” the 
establishment. To some extent we are all impostors; but what has that to do 
with our faith, or our excellence in any particular branch of art? Napoleon was 
an impostor, but he was a great General nevertheless. Cranmer was an impostor, 
but he was a glorious martyr nevertheless. 

I remain, sir, yours obediently, 
Temple, 16th March, 1853, 
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The touch about our not being allowed to contradict our own witness is a 
charming bit of legal quibbling! 

In conclusion, and especially in answer to those who complain that we 
did not approach the “sacred subject in a right spirit,” let us call to mind 
the fact that we printed the long and admirable letter of W. R., wherein 
the Rappites were so placed before the public as to “ stagger’ even 
the incredulous. That letter Mrs. Haypen referred to with some 
triumph, We printed it without the alteration of a word. Fair play has 
always been our object, and we defy any antagonist to say we have shrunk 
from admitting him to the fullest publicity. But having printed W. R.’s 
letter, it became imperative on us at once to investigate the case ; other- 
wise we should have been doing an injustice to our own opinions, and mis- 
leading our readers. The reply was written. The writer’s name was 
affixed, to prevent idle charges against “anonymous scribblers.” If, as 
journalists, we have not performed our duty, we wait to learn what that 
duty is. The questions and answers, indeed the whole of the proceed- 
ings of the séance, were written down as they occurred, by us, in the fly 
leaf of a book, and there they remain unaltered, for any one’s inspection. 
By a piquant coincidence that book happens to be a copy of Madame de 
Girarpin’s Lady Tartufe ! 


The Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's Administration. By Earl Grey, 2 Vols. R. Bentley. 
ife by the Fire Side. . Bentley. 
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Bohn's Classical Tibrory—t ie ero's Academics De Finibus and Tusculans. H. G. Bohn. 
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neis and Triifner and Co. 
The Cirele of Human life. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
The Illustrated Natural History. By Rev. J. G. Wood. G. Routledge and Co. 
The Great Cities of the Middle Ages. By T. A. Buckles. G. Routledge and Co. 
The Railway Li —Compulsory Marriage. By Mrs. Maillard. G. Routledge and Co. 
The Meditations and Selections from the Principles of Philosophy of Descartes. 


Sunderland and Knox. 
The Elements of Euclid. Whittaker and Co. 
The Irish Quarterly Review. 


W. B. Kelly. 
ST. JOHN’S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
The Indian Archipelago, its History and Present State. By Horace St. John, Author 
of History of British Conquests in India. 2 Vols. Longman and Co. 
Tarts is an excellent compilation, executed with careful zeal. It embraces 
a general survey of the geographical and historical features of the Indian 
Archipelago, drawn from the published and unpublished writings of 
travellers, discusses the origin and spread of the Malay race, till the 
arrival of the Portuguese colonists, from which period the history of 
European adventurers in the Malay Peninsula is narrated with rapidity 
and yet with abundant detail, including accounts of each important island 
or group of islands as they fall into the current of the story, down to the 
year 1840, when the appearance of Sir James Brooke upon the scene gives 
a new aspect to affairs. A circumstantial history of the Piracy in these 
seas is interwoven with the narrative, and finally we have an outline of 
Sir James Brooke’s romantic and adventurous career. 

Every page of this work gives evidence of the care with which it has 
been composed. References to numerous and varied authorities support 
the statements of every paragraph, so that the aspect of the pages is 
like that of a German ‘Treatioe on Ancient History, with its innumerable 
flying buttresses of erudite support. Marginal readings, and a minutely 
copious table of contents, render it easy of reference; and a clear style 
renders it agreeable reading. 

Having thus indicated contents and execution, we have performed our 
task. The reader knows “ what manner of book” it is, and will seek it or 
leave it according as his interest or his studies lie or do not lie in that 
direction ; for the general reader we will make one extract respecting the 
manceuvres of the Lanun Pirates :— 

“The economy of this pirate haunt is of the most singular description. Through- 
out the range of the vast bay there have been constructed a number of ingenious 
machines or tramways of timber, over which, in case of sudden and hot pursuit, a 
vessel may be hauled across tbe slip of land into the interior waters. Strong trees 
of an elasticwood are driven obliquely into the earth, and their upper ends are securely 
lashed to others of the same species still left to grow. Thus a V-shaped frame is 
constructed at an angle of 120°. The end is carried into deep water with a gradual 
inclination, while the other leads towards the launching-place on the lake. 
Stripped of their bark, these trees are kept slippery, by the constant and spon- 
taneous exudation of a mucilaginous liquid, which renders them still better adapted 
to the purpose they are designed to serve. A Lanun vessel hotly pressed makes for 
one of these escapes. The whole line of the bay being watched by sentinels 
ensconced in little houses amid the foliage of lofty trees, an alarm is given to the 
population on the lake. They immediately crowd to the point which their fugitive 
confederates are expected to make for ; the bushes are pushed aside ; an opening is 
cleared ; and the Spanish or Dutch cruizers, unless accustomed to these incidents, 
are startled by seeing the chase press stem on, for the land ; lift herself by one 
simultaneous stroke of all the oars, upon the slippery way ; fly through the grass, 
and disappear amid the foliage which closes behind her. A hundred ropes are, 
with amazing celerity, attached to her sides ; a host of men are in an instant yoked 
to her; and she is without a pause dragged over the spit of land, and triumphantly 
launched upon the interior waters, 

“Should her pursuers venture near the shore, to investigate the secret of this 
manceuvre, a storm of round and grape shot salutes them from the batteries of 
heavy brass guns, masked by this dangerous jungle. 

“The vessels employed by these bold and ingenious marauders in their enter- 
prises of plunder, are formidable, not only to the superior craft of the natives, but 
to European trade. Generally they are built very sharp, wide in the beam, and 
more than ninety feet in length—long for the breadth, but broad for the depth of 
water. A double tier of oars is worked by a hundred rowers—usually slaves, who 
never fight unless an extremity of danger presses, when every man is called to 
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action. The fighting-men of the free and dominant class amount to thirty or forty, 
though prahus of the largest size carry from fifty to eighty. For their use thereig 
a raised deck, above a cabin which occupies about three-fifths of the length and 
two-thirds of the beam. At the bow it is solidly built out to the whole width, and 
fortified with hard wooden baulks, capable of resisting a six-pounder shot. Herea 
very narrow embrasure admits of a gun—varying in size from a six to a 
twenty-four pounder, generally of brass. In addition to this, the armament con. 
sists of numerous lelahs or swivel pieces, of from one to twenty-four pounds 
longer in proportion than other cannon, and bell-mouthed. The smaller sizes are 
habitually used in native prahus, mounted in solid uprights secured about the bulk 
warks, and fought by the chiefs themselves. These, immediately on any prospect 
of battle, attire themselves in scarlet clothes—a colour which distinguishes the 
Lanun pirates from the honest tribes of the Archipelago. They wear also armour 
of steel plate or ring chain, or shirts of wail. Personally, they are accoutred with 
the kriss and spear, in addition generally to a huge two-handed sword. They also 
carry muskets, and the vessel is supplied for close engagements with an abundang 
of wooden lances, hardened at the point by fire.” 





LARPENT’S PENINSULAR GOSSIP. 

The Private Journals of F. 8. Larpent, Judge Advocate General of the British Forces 

in the Peninsula. Edited by Sir George Larpent. 3 vols. Bentley. 
Tuese very readable volumes introduce us behind the scenes of the 
Peninsular Campaign drama, and may be taken as an attractive specimen 
of the valet de Shakes chronicles of an heroic struggle. They are not 
history, but they furnish details which a picturesque historian will ag. 
suredly make good use of: meanwhile, that mysterious omnivorous 
animal, the “ general reader,” will prefer them to more elaborate volumes 
on the same subject. They are gossip, gossip, gossip. But their gossi 
is about scenes and people of universal interest. Mr. Larpent was 
attached to the head quarters of the Great Duke, during the Peninsular 
campaign ; he does rot greatly impress us in these letters (written to his 
stepmother), but we suppose he was one of those matured mediocrities 
always found in such situations, where they are not without their uses, 
Sir George Larpent has “ edited” the letters—which means simply strik- 
ing out certain passages, and sending forth the rest as he found them. 

Our extracts will, in their variety, indicate the contents. Here is Mr, 
Larpent’s opinion of 

ENGLISH SOLDIERS ON A MARCH. 

“In marching, our men have no chance at all with the French. The latter 
beat them hollow, and, I believe, principally owing to their being a more intelligent 
set of beings, seeing consequences more, and feeling them. This makes them 
sober and orderly, whenever it becomes material, and on a pinch, their exertions 
and individual activity are astonishing. Our men get sulky and desperate, drink 
excessively, and become daily more weak and unable to proceed, principally from 
their own conduct. They eat voraciously when opportunity offers, after having 
had short fare. This brings on fluxes, &c. In every respect, except courage, they 
are very inferior soldiers to the French and Germans. When the two divisions, 
the 4th and light, passed through Taflalla the day before yesterday, the more 
soldierlike appearance and conduct of the foreigners, though in‘ person naturally 
inferior, was very mortifying. Lord Wellington feels it much, and is much hurt.” 

Those who have not yet tired of the Wellingtoniana, may glut on the 
anecdotes given in these volumes. Here is one, of the Duke’s coolness :— 

“Lord Aylmer gave me two striking instances of Lord Wellington’s coolness: 
one, when in a fog in the morning, as he was pursuing the French, he found a 
division of our men, under Sir William Erskine, much exposed in advance, and 
nearly separated from the rest of the army, and the French in a village within a 
mile of where he was standing. He could see nothing. But, on some prisoners 
being brought in, and being asked what French division and how many men were 
in the village, they to the dismay of every one except Wellington, said that the 
whole French army were there. All he said was, quite coolly, ‘Oh! they are all 
there, are they? Well, we must mind a little what we are about, then.’ Another 
time, soon after the battle of Fuentes d’Onore, and when we were waiting in our 
position near them to risk an attack, to protect the siege of Almeyda, one morning 
suddenly and early Lord Aylmer came in to him whilst he was shaving, to tell him, 
‘The French were all off, and the last cavalry mounting to be gone;’ the con- 
sequence of which movement relieved him entirely, gave him Almeyda, and pre- 
served Portugal. He only took the razor off for one moment, and said, ‘Ay, I 
thought they meant to be off; very well:’ and then another shave, just as before, 
and not another word till he was dressed.” 


Here is another passage, indicating his energy, and showing us, more 
over, the valet de chambre view of the hero :— 

“T heard a few days since an anecdote about the siege of Rodrigo, which shows 
the man. Scarcely any one knew what was to be done; the great preparations 
were all made in Almeyda, and most supposed, and I believe the French, that 
everything which arrived there, was for the purpose of defence there, not of attack 
elsewhere. On a sudden the army was in front of Rodrigo. A new ad 
work was discovered, which must be taken before any progress could be made in 
the siege. To save men and time, an instant attack was resolved upon. Sealing 
ladders were necessary ; the engineers were applied to; they had none with them, 
for they were quite ignorant of the plans—an inconvenience which has often arisen 
in different departments from Lord Wellington’s great secresy, though the general 
result, assisted by his genius, has been so good. ‘he sealing could not take place 
without ladders ; Lord Wellington was informed of this. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘you 
have brought up your ammunition and stores ; never mind the wagons, cut them 
all up directly, they will make excellent ladders—there, you see, each side piece 18 
already cut.’ This was done, and by the help of these novel ladders, the work was 
sealed forthwith. 

“ At Badajoz, he found so little to be had in the regular way for a siege from 
want of transport, and so many difficulties in consequence from the regular bred 
artillery generals, &c., that he became principal engineer himself, making we of 
Colonel Dickson, the acting man, as his instrument. These sieges procu 
his majority and lieutenant-colonelcy in consequence ; and though only @ Captain 
in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, he now conducts the whole department here, 
because he makes no difficulties. N 

“In one instance Lord Wellington is not like Frederick the Great, He is re- 
markably neat, and most particular in his dress, considering his situation. He is 
well made, knows it, and is willing to set off to the best what nature has 
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port, every + man, present or past, almost without exception, he is 

b yer the oirts of his own coats shorter, to make them look smarter : 

and only a short time since I found him discussing the cut of his half-boots, and 
sno alterations to his servant, when I went in upon business. The vanity 

of great men shows itself in different ways, but I believe always exists in some 
or other.” 

als this attention to dress, we find the hero had an unheroic fond- 

for bed :— 

er Wellington is not as easily roused from his bed as he used to be. This 

is the only change in him ; and it is said he has been in part encouraged to this 

by havi such confidence in General Murray. I understand he was always na- 

turally fond of his pillow. He had rather ride like an express for ten or fifteen 
than be early and take time to his work. Upon the whole this may fatigue 

him less, as being a less time on horseback.” 

We have done enough to make the reader form a tolerable idea of the 
contents, and having done so, leave the book in his hands. 





NELLY ARMSTRONG. 
Nelly Armstrong : A Story of the Day. By the Author of Rose Douglas. 2 Vols. 
Bentley. 
We were among the loudest in praise of Rose Douglas, and although the 
guthor’s second novel, Zwo Families, was inferior to that charming and 
truthful work, it had scenes which only a skilful hand could have drawn. 
Our ion was high on opening Nelly Armstrong, and proportionate 
oar disappointment on finding this “ story of the day,” a wearisomely 
commonplace magazine tale, diluted with an infusion of Calvinism and 
sentimentality, having neither patient minuteness of detail, nor graphic 
breadth of passion to interest the reader. 

Nelly Armstrong is a pretty Scotch girl, innocent but coquettish, full of 
ge rem and fond of gossip and admiration. She leaves her village 
totake asituation as servant in Edinburgh. The opening promised some- 
thing interesting. The village scenes are skilfully touched, and the charac- 
ters stand out with dramatic distinctness. In the drawing of Captain 
McMurdo and his wife, and in Betty, the old servant, we recognise the 

cil of Rose Douglas. But when once Nelly comes to Edinburgh our 
interest slackens ; partly because there the “‘preaching” begins, and partly 
because the story wanders into commonplace. Nelly is servant in a “good 
religious family’—the Elliots are people of utter respectability. They 
allow no “followers ;” but they do a considerable stroke of business in 
family prayers. Poor N elly with her quick sympathies, and the boundin 
life in her veins, naturally finds virtue intolerably dull ; and meeting wit 
an old acquaintance, a servant in “a gay worldly family,” where parties 
are given, and “theatres” are not abhorred—consequently a family with- 
out “religion,” where servants are without virtue—Nelly is, one foresees, 
to fall. She is introduced to a handsome gay young clerk, who 
scoffs at — and wears conspicuous jewellery (the invariable accom- 
paniments of a seducer !), she loves him, and—becomes a mother. After 
a reasonable amount of suffering and repentance, Nelly dies of that name- 
less disease so abundant in hectic novels ! 

The “moral” of this story is precisely the reverse of’ what the 
writer thrusts in our faces; for every reader not trammelled by twaddle 
will see at once that if Nelly with her innocent guileless generous 
nature had been allowed to live a human Jife, instead of being coerced 
by Calvinistic austerity into what was called “ goodness”"—if she had 
been allowed her amusements (ay, even including indulgence of that 
fondness for “admiration” which is her main defect) she would not 
have been so readily tempted. But if you place a young girl upon a 
severe regimen of “no followers” and family prayers, it is inevitable that 
admiring clerks and conspicuous jewellery olalate a most seductive effect! 

We are sorry to speak so disparagingly of one whose previous works 

raised our interest in all she might produce ; but the tone of preach- 
ment adopted in Nelly Armstrong is offensively intolerant, and—strange 
as the assertion may sound to her—irreligious, because untrue. Religion 


is feeling, not ritual. 
Che Arts. 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


TaE men of the Portland Gallery have gained a character for ambition in 
ir choice and treatment of subjects ; and ambition is at least sure of 
one kind of success, if it misses its especial object. It always commands 
= But the collection this year, as a whole, is not remarkable for 
ambitious designs. There is little more subject-painting than at the 
British Institution, and singularity appears to be the highest aim with a 
great many of the painters. To be sure the best names are away, or only 
Present in old and second-rate works. Campbell, whose charming little 
va" last year, of the “ Stone-cutter’s Daughter,” will be remembered 
4 who went to the gallery, is a leading absentee; and Desanges, 
Who, though not always above trickery, cannot well be spared, 
eaves us to mourn for his graceful beauties, and their rich, trans- 
Parent reflections. Scott Lauder sets no proper Presidential example 








et A Cacciatére of the Abruzzi” is an old studio design of 
ro = " e colours have not improved by time. It is worth noticing, 
by a ot ray than Lauder-like succinctness and vigour. Passmore, 
His Splotchy than usual, has nevertheless improved considerably. 

figures are better drawn, and more distinguishable from the dabs of 
late fax a around them ; and there is interest in his subjects. “Too 
a o erry,” by Glass, is, if we are not mistaken, another old paint- 


and more elaborate than those which Glass turns out now. 
ha Picture is superior to its title, and holds the attention longer, per- 

ps, - 2 ny other here. A cavalier and lady, with an escort of steel- 
paige) ol a are brought to a halt at the door of a ferry-house. A 
pa “ orsemen are regaling ; one in advance is signalling the boat 

Teturn for their party ; and one, who seems to hold an office nearer his 
‘musttess than the rest, has dismounted to receive her commands. The 








same dramatic feeling by which, as we have before observed, Glass is 
fluenced, makes this composition, as it makes his most trivial sketch, 
picture. Who remembers, for instance, a sketch exhibited two or three 
years ago, of a hunted horseman ing on the brow of a hill, as he turns 
to reconnoitre? The fearful glance of the man, and his nervous clutch 
his pistol? The blood-rimmed eyes, deeped bent and eaeee ae 
of his poor P Quite different in character is the merit of U: 
pictures. ere are two artists who exhibit under that name, 
very much in the same manner; most probably brothers. It is 
Underhill, who alone exhibits this season. His picture of 
locked up in thé cell of the guard-house, forms an exception to his custo- 
mary style, which is both natural and graceful, but fitted to subjects of 
only general interest. The difference between the Underhill 
pee f those of Glass, is, that the incidents in the latter are invariably criti- 
cal, while the Underhills (who also paint action) select no point of ti 
which may not continue or recur; an apt illustration being the beautiful 
picture exhibited, we think, at the Royal Academy, and called the 
“Swing.” As painters of natural effects, generally 

of beauty, or otherwise of picturesque life, these two U: i 

fore, stand between Glass and W. Hunt. 

From numerous crude attempts in subject-painting, we select the 
“ Haidée and Juan” of Mr. L. J. Pittar, representing the scene of Lam- 
bro’s return, and Juan’s encounter with the piratical crew. Great care is 
taken to make out a circumstantial account. While Lambro’s train are 
engaging Juan, one man is ready with the bow-string, to pinion him, as 
soon as he shall be got under; and even the galliot, which is to bear him 
from the isle, is discernable in the offing. But we miss the “cool old 
sworder” who disables Juan, and who certainly is not among that rush of 
tearing savages. Haidée’s terror is a little too much toned down; while 
Lambro is rather refined and middle-aged, for Byron’s description of the 
“‘ sea-solicitor.”” We have chosen the work as instancing the 
of ambition ; for (mark the difference!) Mr. Pittar’s other 
tious works are only passable; and, once passed, they will not attract us 
to look at them again. 

The absolute success of the exhibition belongs to the 
their name is Williams. There are river scenes, with sedgy nooks in the 
foreground, and yellow, twilight skies; besides harvest moons, a glowing 
sunsets, and Branwhitey snows; by Alfred, Edward, G. A., E. C. 
Williams, who, together, furnish more than thirty — There are 
the Qlivers, with their spick-and-span scenes from inland, and else- 
where ; and there are Hulme, Peel, Willis, Cobbett, Dell, rea Percy, 
and Arthur Gilbert (two more Williamses, these, ee bre), ith Dibdin 
and Thorpe not so prominent as usual. Of the “‘ Water * room we 
can say that it is quite needless to enter it, as Laurence’s two drawings 
are hung directly opposite the entrance, and can be seen from that point 
to the best advantage. They are faces; one, Thackeray's, to the life. 
The raised head, slightly depressed vision, and closed mouth, with the 
chin shooting forward, make up a chafacteristic expression. The 
portrait, a quiet, peu -tempered face, is badly placed for light, 
the consequent glare of white c is a serious injury. Laurence has, 
besides, two portraits in oil—the only two of any merit in the 
One is the aged banker-poet, Samuel Rogers ; the other, Professor 
eve, the anatomist, painted for the Medical ae of Calcutta. 

On the whole, this exhibition is satisfactory. there is less ambition 
than usual, there is also less conventionalism. The greatest mastery of 
subject and material belongs, as we have said, to the landscape painters, 
among whom we watch the most decided advance that is taking place in 
English Art. 
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THE MUSICAL SEASON. 
Tue return of spring, according to modern meteorology, signifies a relapse into 
winter. In other words, by a great “antipodal feat” in the higher circles, our 
seasons are becoming Australian; December and July kiss one another. The 
swallows return not with returning spring; but instead of the swallows come the 
full-throated prima donnas and robust tenors, sublime fiddlers (be it said with 
reverence), centipedal violoncellists, hundred-handed double basses, and myriad- 
fingered pianists. Hector Berlioz, in the Débats of Thursday, works off a score or 
two of celebrities in a rapid summary of concerts; and as it is to be feared that 
these celebrities are now pouring upon our devoted shores, we must sharpen 
our critical armoury, and dive deep into the blue profound of one of the early 
volumes of Ella’s Musical Record, whence we may emerge refreshed by the shower 
of sparkling technicalities that sparkles on the cabalistic pages of the learned and 
hospitable Director. Last Monday may be said to have fairly started the season 
with the fine concert of the Old Philharmonic, regenerated by the rivalry of the 
new : Costa was in force, and so was his orchestra; the selection was novel, and the 
audience content, On Wednesday, the 

NEW PHILHARMONIC 
opened their second campaign with considerable éc/at, and with a programme of equal 
richness and severity ;—the latter term we address to the ing of weak 
brethren who are not strict classicists in music, and who have a morbid 
after “tune.” In their eyes, indeed, Lindpaintner himself would assume the 
form of a reverend chairman rather than of a chef d’orchestre. Hector Berlioz i 
not to be replaced; but let us say at once (we borrow the report of a judge, 
who assisted at this concert as our critique blond) that Hegr Lindpai ate. 
himself a conductor of skill and mettle, at once sensitive and self-possessed, 
and his orchestra not easily to be surpassed in Europe for fearless impetuosity in 
attack, energy and decision of ensemble, though an additional rehearsal or two 
under such a chief as Lindpaintner would probably add more delicacy to that 
strength, more refinement to that impetuosity, and more sensibility to that massive 
and overpowering grandeur. The notable doings of the concert were the overture to 
Egmont, the Prisoners’ Chorus, from Fidelio, and the Dervishes’ Chorus, from the Ruine 
of Athens, and above all, Mendelssohn’s inspiration of the mountain and the flood, 
of the solitudes and the silences of Nature, the superhuman in A Minor. 
“Here,” writes my enthusiastic friend, “ the magic is complete. You are swept 
along by the highland storm; overawed by the solemn mystery of the everlasting 
mountains, as the heavens seem to open before you, and the purple mist up 
the valley in its folds. Presently, when-all creation seems to be withesing before 
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the breath of the tempest like a scroll, the sounds die away, die away—and you 
listen, locked in silence, to the simple song of the shepherd, and to glad and 
plaintive bursts of melody so tender and yet so majestic that lift the soul above the 
wants and woes of earth’? Here we arrest the flight of our dithyrambic friend, 
and clip his wings, and ask him, what of Clauss ?_ Upon that hint he mounts again, 
scarcely less dithyrambic: “What shall be said of that enchanting apparition? Who 
could pain her with the cold breath of carking criticism ? No, a hard word cannot be 
said of her—you maysayshe wants force and aplomd ; that she plays beside her music; 
but then how she charms you, and takes you captive with an ever subtle and airy 
grace! she robs the grand old giant Beethoven of his terrors, and shows you his 
difficulties with so fairy-like a presentment, that you revel in the luxury of enjoying 
ease without a thought of the chasms and precipices that have been got over. 
If you prefer a closer initiation into the terrible secrets of Beethoven—if you love 
the “ savage style,” choose another guide ; but with Clauss for your Ariel, you may 
hold sweet converse with sounds “that bring delight and harm not.” Thus far, 
my dithyrambic friend; for the rest of the concert he confesses himself bored by 
Weber’s “Fight and Victory,” and he tells me that Lockey replaced Sims Reeves 
at the last moment, and did not suffer by the perilous comparison. Talking of 
Lockey, we may say a word parenthetical of the Madrigal Union, which concluded 
a spring series of six concerts, on Monday last, with a fine selection, admirably 
performed, to a crowded and delighted room. There was but one blemish on 
the evening—it was the interpolation of some mawkish songs and ballads, rather 
indifferently executed. 

On Thursday, Mr. Ella concluded his Winter Evenings; between those evenings 
and the dawning summer splendour of the Musical Union, the interval is happily 
brief. The selection on Thursday was not (to our barbarous taste) of the most 
interesting—rather somniferous, indeed ; the playing was satisfactory, but rather 
cold, and the instruments seemed to be affected by the weather. Schubert’s quintette, 
which Mademoiselle Clauss had selected for her first piece, struck us as equally laboured 
anddull. This was the first time we had seen our idol of last year; and we had come 
sternly resolved to check “those dangerous guides, the feelings,” and to steel our 
hearts in a panoply of critical ferocity. When that child-like and sensitive face 
—a shade thinner and more delicate, we thought, than last year—appeared again 
our critical faculty grew weaker; but we have still enough to say that, for the 
magic and morbidezza of her touch, for the exquisite fulness, delicacy, tenderness, 
and roundness of tone ; for the airy suppleness and purity of expression ; for all the 
qualities only genius can give and no labour can achieve, Wilhelmine Clauss 
bears the palm away. Still, she has a great danger to fear; a danger, perhaps, 
she has not altogether escaped ; we mean her own success, and her early fame. She 
has been the spoiled darling of the brilliant concerts of Paris, and the critical 
audiences of London. May she know that she has no rival to apprehend, so for- 
midable as her own reputation ; may she take to heart and mind the conviction, 
that without patient and profound study, no position so high as hers, and achieved 
so early, can be long maintained. Let her remember last year’s excellent advice 
from the able and thoughtful critic of the Times, whose severity is ever tempered 
with kindness. Genius like hers is a glorious privilege; fame like hers is a 
serious burden to bear. As we write, these pleasant words of Hector Berlioz salute 
us. He is bidding Mademoiselle Claus$ adieu. He writes, “ Mademoiselle Clauss is 
a young Bohemian pianiste, whose talent is of that very rare order which I am 
never weary of praising. She is well known here in Paris, now : known, and loved 
too. I will only now say that, in the concert she lately gave at the Bonne Nou- 
velle, her execution of Beethoven’s grand sonata was majestic and inspired. That 
chef d’ceuvre gave me a moment of intense emotion, such as one of the magnificent 
symphonies of the great master might arouse. Mademoiselle, you are an artist, 
and I thank you.” With such a testimony from such a hand, we close this ram- 
bling notice. May the greetings of England, more severe, but not less kind, echo 
the impassioned adieua of Hector Berlioz. 

THE OPERAS. 

A visit to the old Opera House, during the past week, has been like a trip to 
Hades. You might have taken the Sixth Aineid as a guide book. The deserted 
stage, and the confused heaps of old glories selling now, “like rags,” seemed to say , 

\ to managers and lessees,— 
Lasciate ogni speranza. 

In a word, all the traditional properties of the old house—“ for all its faults we 
love it still’—are under the hammer. The stage represents—Judea. Meanwhile, 
Covent-garden has the big green letters out, and is announced to open on Easter Tues- 
day. No doubt the directors appreciate all the responsibilities of a monopoly, and 
will not suffer the public to be the losers by their own hard-won victory. P. 





WEBSTER’S FAREWELL. 
Tue theatrical event of the week has been Webster’s farewell benefit at 
the Haymarket, of which he has for so many years been the manager. 








exigeant friend ; and the applause was uproarious as he term; % 
following address :— ad Verminatd ie 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—No words can express to you how honoured ang fe, 
tered I feel at this numerous assemblage of friends around me on this hat 
appearance in the character of lessee and manager of the little theatre in thee 
market. My final official duty is to offer you a grateful farewell, ‘ 
in good opinion as an actor, it emboldened me to task your patience ag a Bom 
and in catering for your amusement, your patronage has given me no cause to eg 
the experiment, though I began without the assistance of a single beyond 
what I had saved by rigid economy out of a very small income, T found ity 
theatre in the lowest possible state when compared with other ai 
incapable of being kept open more than the four summer months, when the levi, 
thans, Drury-lane and Covent-garden, closed ; but feeling that pa Ws nt 
confined to period or place, I endeavoured to take John Bull by the horns, and 
persevered till the leviathans gave way, and this favoured spot became the 
constant home of the drama for three years, once without closing a night, and | 
should have continued to pursue that course had not the principal performers gp, 
plained of want of relaxation; consequently, I have since made what are terme 
seasons, averaging about ten months each. During the 16 years I have held 
here, the longest lesseeship in London on record, I have had many very trying 
political and other not dramatic influences to contend with, but no person employed 
by me has ever felt them, either in manner or money; and I can conscientioudly 
state, in all my transactions as man and manager I can leave an honourable gn 
honest name to my children. I am sure you will excuse this warmth of egotism 
a point so dear to me. A manager’s life, ladies and gentlemen, is not a bel ¢ 
roses, with the mind ever on the stretch for your pleasure, and his physical power 
endlessly employed in carrying out the mental efforts of others who would inday 
the thoughtless to laugh at scars who never felt the wound of such a 
though they have assisted to barb the arrow, and to authors I find I have paid 
near 30,000/., if not more. ’Tis said, ‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears & crown’ 
but far more uneasiness has his head begirt with the tinsel crown of theatrical 
sovereignty, where every popular favourite is a viceroy over him, and when th 
ways and means are not compulsory, but solely dependent on the will and 
of our sovereign the public. However, if my labour in the cause of the 
which has been a labour of love, has met with the approval of you, my triel 
and valued friends, it will not have been ‘Love’s labour lost.’ Those who 
remember this theatre when I first took it, sixteen years ago (of course I exclaie 
the ladies from so long a remembrance), must perceive the extensive alten. 
tions, and I think I may venture to say improvements, that I have accom. 
plished during my tenancy. Abrupt angles have given way to curves, and my 
circles — especially from their present occupancy — appear graceful in the 
extreme. I have backed the pit, and could, in another sense, for ity, 
against any pit in London. I have stalled off what was originally the orchestra, 
sometimes discoursing sweet sounds, though sweeter music to my ear has 
its place in the audible approbation of my exertions, as to quote the words of 
Triplet, ‘author, manager, and actor too.’ The proscenium I have widened eleven 
feet, and entirely remodelled it, and introduced gas for the fee of 500/. a year, and 
the presentation of the centre chandelier to the proprietors, and behind the curtain 
money has not been spared to render the stage as perfect for dramatic representa- 
tion as its limited means will furnish. In fact, I have expended, with no ultimate 
advantage to myself, on this property, over 12,000/., besides paying more than 
60,000/. in rent, yet I have met with anything but a generous consideration in re- 
turn by the party most interested in the result. I trust my successor, John 
Baldwin Buckstone, my old friend and brother actor, will, as a brother manager, 
experience a kindlier treatment ; at all events, I am sure he will deserve it a 
honestly as he will zealously endeavour to merit your encouragement. Having 
passed from the past to the future, you will perhaps pardon me if I inform you 
that I have not turned my back on the Haymarket without knowing with more 
certainty than Coriolanus did, that there is a world elsewhere, namely, the Theatre 
Royal Adelphi, peopled with imaginative passages of life, serious and comic, where 
I hope the exclusive devotion of my energies before and behind the curtain, will 
ensure me the gratification of seeing many of the old familiar faces that have s 
often gladdened my eyesight and heart here. I will at least, with the blessing of 
health, deserve the favour both in the quantity and quality of the material I shall 
present for your inspection. Iam bound to say that that successful establishment 
has been the main-stay of my management, and with my previous successes here, 
placed me independent of the world. Ladies and gentlemen, I fear I have been 
too diffuse, but we are about to part suddenly from old friends. To the performers 
who have served under my banner, I publicly tender my warmest thanks for their 
cordial co-operation at all times and under all circumstances. To the press gene 
rally I beg to acknowledge my sense of deep obligatlon; and in bidding you fare- 
well on this stage, I do so with the most heartfelt gratitude, and with the sincerest 
wishes for your happiness and prosperity. Ladies and gentlemen, God bless you. 








The house was crowded and enthusiastic enough to satisfy even his most 
My Lapy ViscounrEss.—My Lady Viscountess’s 

face was daubed with white and red up to the eyes, to 
which the paint gave an unearthly glare: she had a 
tower of lace on her head, under which was a bush of 
black curls—borrowed curls—so that no wonder little 
Harry Esmond was scared when he was first presented 
to her—the kind priest acting as master of the cere- 
monies at that solemn introduction—and he stared at 
her with eyes almost as great as her own, as he had 
stared at the player-woman who acted the wicked tra- 
gedy-queen, when’ the Players came down to Ealing 
Fair. She sate in a great chair by the fire-corner; in 
her lap was a spaniel dog that barked furiously ; on a 
little table by her was her ladyship’s snuff-box and her 
sugar-plum box. She wore a dress of black velvet, 
and a petticoat of flame-coloured brocade. She had as 
many rings on her fingers as the old woman of Banbury 
Cross; and pretty small feet which she was fond of 
showing, with great gold clocks to her stockings, and 


then 


stop to this “ wild justice” as 





Commercial Soir. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, March 18, 1853. 
Four o’Ciocx.—The markets have all gone flatter on account of 
the news of the English fleet having proceeded to the Dardanelles ; 
and there are some uneasy reports from France. Consols, which 
during the early part of the week were par to }, receded yester- 
day, on receipt of the American President’s Address to 993, 
rallied again, and are to-day quoted at 99}, 3}. Foreign 
stocks are very good, particularly Spanish and South American, 
Buenos Ayres, owing to the news of the continued disturbances 
in that country, fell somewhat; but as remittances have arrived, 
there is but little doubt that it is but a temporary depression. 
The Australian Land and Gold Mine shares have been very 
depressed throughout the week, notwithstanding the arrival of 
800,000/. of gold. The Australian Land ney my have had in- 
truders in the shape of squatters, who claim t) 
their territory, or rather take it against right, some of 
these respectable loafers hinting ominous}; 
sioners should be lynched. ~ee fair 


has shaken the confidence of many persons, even those holding 











embarked in them. Money has been scarce in certain cireles— 
| doubtless the settling of this last very heavy account has ope- 
| rated to make money scarce. The new Sardinian Loan 
out by Messrs. Rothschild, is much sought after. Our own I 
way Market has been pretty steady, without much fluctuation. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLostne Prices.) 





| Satur.|Mond.! Tues. | Wedn.|Thurs.| Frid. 
| | | | shut 


gg en rn een ere fn 


ry | 

3 per Cent. Red. ...... F cakes eg PEs pee | essa 1 
3 per Cent. Con. Ans.) 100g | 100§ | 100} 100 | 998 | 
Consols for Account...| 100}  100§ 1004 | 1004 | 100 
3} per Cent. An. ...... } H 











SOIR | oxecss, i coorts 1088 | ...... “as 
New 5 per Cents....... BF ccbaee 'P eecntl RRS |p sie | ansees 
Long Ans., 1860 ...... | cesses I dceece I) sesoee | BR | -sevee | oveeee 
India Stock ............] ...-+ | adios | svssse | oszsee —e ig 
Ditto Bonds, £1000...! ...... boon | 4 | 4 40 ls 
Ditto, under £1000 ...| ...... | 45 | 50 | wn. ey oP 
e right to dig in | i .| Op |---| 108 | 3513p 
} : ee | 
the commis- ; 10 p | ...... ‘Mp! Spi uP 
, however, puts a 
iniste’ in America, but it FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last OrrictaL Quotation DURING THE Werex Exvine 





white pantofles with red heels: and an odour of musk | private pro; ety in Now South Wales, as to the results, and all PETS waenaz —— at 
our shares t the shock. razilian r Cents. ... | SSIADL, LOLS -neeennneree 
bite - shook out of her gar ments whenever she moved >a French velbwaye have been very high. South Eastern of | Chilian 6 per Conte. ae 108 | Sardinian Bonds .. 
quitted the room, leaning on her tortoiseshell stick, ep Lime ro te eve of chains a cnnseqyion, is a good | 4 2 per Conte, 0 ry 2 eS pare 
i + heels . inqui r. r Mines maintain a fair premium reek, ex over-due Coup. panis: i 
poor wry barking st her or THACKERAX'S He- | orice, “All English, mince (dealt in out of the Stock Bachange) Merican 3 per Cents....... Bom. Certit 
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“The saving of from 30 to 50 per cent. on each suit of clothes, is a feature which the 
practical genius of Englishmen will not fail to appreciate.” 


HE above quotation is taken from a Work lately published, on “The Various Systems, &c., of 
the Woollen-Cloth Trade.” The immediate reference of this extract is to the New System recently introduced at 


“jhe LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT by 


EDMUND DUDDEN AND CO. 


e Writer shows that the Customers of Messrs. Dudden and Co. save from 30 to 50 per cent. on their 


it ich th 
And in whic The fine STOCK of 


purchases by adopting the New System. 
lis, from which any Lengths, even the shortest, are : 


of the best in the Metropo 


SOLD AT THE WHOLESALE PRICE. 


as an auxiliary to the Cloth Trade, Cutters of superior talent are engaged; and Purchasers of Cloth, &., may, if 


they wish, have it made up on the Premises, at the charge of 


THE WORKMEN’S WACES, 


Messrs. Dudden and Co. guaranteeing, not only the Quality of the Cloth, but also the Fit and Workmanship of every 


Garment. 


LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, 16, COVENTRY STREET. 


the Lonpon Ciornm EsTaBpLisuMeEntT is known as one 


e 





OBERT HOUDIN.—ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE.—DURING EASTER WEEK.—The cele- 
prated Prestidigitateur, Robert Houdin, EXTRAORDINARY 
SEANCES FANTASTIQUES, as performed by express com- 
mand of her most graciouz Majesty the Queen, at Buckingham 
Palace, on the occasion of the Birthday of H.R.H. the Princess 
Louisa, Farpax, Marcu 18th, 1853, will exhibit his Wonderful 
Representations at theeabove Theatre during the Easter Week 
Evening, at Half-past Eight o'clock ; and a DAY PER- 
FORMANCE, on Wednesday and Saturday Mornings, com- 
meneing at Half-past Two o'clock. 








Stalls, 7s.; Boxes, 4s. ; ; Gallery, 1s. Private 
Boxes, £1 1s., £1 11s. 6d., and £2 , which may be secured 
at Mr. Mrrcne.x’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and at 
the Box-Office of the Theatre, from Eleven till Five o’clock 





| 
ee 
REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Notice | 
is hereby — that on GOOD FRIDAY the Trains will | 
run as on Sundays, with the addition of the Day Mail from | 
Paddington to Bristol, at 10.15 a.m., and from Bristol to Pad- 
dington at 8.35 a.m., calling at the usual Stations. | 


Return Tickets issued on Thursday, the 24th March, and on 
Good Friday, will be available for the return journey on either 
of those days, or on the 26th, 27th, or 28th inst. For further | 
particulars see handbills, which may be obtained at the Stations, | 
or at any of the Offices of the Company. 


Paddington Station, March 16th, 1853. 
AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


| 














GoutH 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 
days’ sight upon the Company's Bank, at Adelaide. The exchange 
on sums above £10, is now at a premium or charge of two per 
cent. Approved drafts on South Australia negotiated and bills | 
collected. 


Apply at the Company’s Offices, No. 54, Old Broad Street, | 
ndon. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. | 
London, March, 1853. a. | 





TO EMIGRANTS. 


HE following Gurra Percna ARTICLES 
will be found of great value to Emigrants, especially such 
&8 are proceeding to the i 


GOLD DIGGINGS. 
GUTTA PERCHA LINING FOR BOXES. 


Buexers. 


Wasurne Bowsns. 
Darvxive Musas, 


SxyrHons. 


Lirz Buoys. 
Fuasks. 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
Sccrions For Pumps, | Carnoys ror GuNPOWDER. 
UGs, Mrygnrs’ Caps, 


SOLES FOR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


a7 KEEP THE Feet Dry is of the utmost importance to the 
~~ ‘eo may be secured by the use of Gutta Percha 

» Which are perfectly Waterproof, Cheaper and 
t é } “ per and more 
Durable than Leather. They can he put on with ease by any 
; 4Ais cannot be too extensively known amongst Australian 


Emi < “ . : 
cumey. as it is now difficult to find a Shoemaker in that 





Gou> Wasuine Vusseis op EVERY VARIETY OF SHAPE 


MAY BE HAD TO ORDER, 





Peetians to Emigrants for lining Boxes with Gutta Percha 
> © preserve the contents from injury by sea 
bene) on putting on Soles of Boots and Shoes, &c., may 

pipe — application to any of the Gutta Percha 


Posey ae Company’s Illustrated Circulars, with Instrue- 
secure! stackne ‘ubes, Lining Cisterns and Tanks, and for 
) y attaching Gutta Percha Soles, will be forwarded (post 

on receipt of four postage stamps, 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


India was held in Charles Street, St. James’s Square, with a 
view of bringing public opinion to bear on the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in the case of India, so as to obtain due attention to the 
complaints and claims of the inhabitants of that vast empire. 
H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P., having been called to the chair, 
the following Resolutions were agreed to by the Meeting :— 


REFORM SOCIETY; 


NDIAN : 


On Saturday, the 12th inst., a Meeting of the Friends o 


1. That the character of the alterations to be effected in the 
constitution of our Indian Government at the termination 
of the East India Company’s Charter Act, on the 30th of 
April, 1854, is a question which demands the most ample 


Capital of th 
ing the highest rate of Interest yielded by 
in which 


peculiar class, which are offered almos' 
surance Com i 


nables the dof M to 
odvantaguous terms and ‘at faghae » igher Bodog 5 Ae 
otherwise, with equal safety, be obtained. 


throughout the U 


BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 


7, St. Mazri’s Prace, Trararear Square, Loxpox, 
anp 66, Patt Matt, Maxcunstzr. 
Established in 1844. 


TRUSTEES. , 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord MP, 
Rev. Joseph Pren , D.D., (Goats) Lowishen’ 
George Stone, “ er, Lombard Street. 
Matthew Hutton Chaytor, Esq., Reigate. 
The Investment of Money with this Association 


qual wey to the Savings of the Provident 
e uent, and affords to both the 
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one the Funds are employed, 
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exclusively to 
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The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, 


this rate will continue to be 80 as the Assurance 
department finds the same oie and roftable employment for 


money. 


Interest payable half-yearly in January and July. 
Money intended for Investment is received daily hetween the 
Association. 


hours of 10 and 4 o'clock, at the Offices of the 


Immediate Annuities granted, and the business of Life 


Assurance in all its branches, transacted, on highly a 
ous terms. Rates, Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal, with 
every requisite information, may be obtained on application at 
the offices of the Agents 


Association, or to the ve 
ted Kingdom. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
ies may be made to the Managing Director. 


h 
J ni 
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and serious consideration, 

2. That although Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
have been appointed, in conformity with the practice on 
each preceding renewal of the Charter Act, tor the pur- 
pose of investigating the nature and the results of our In- 
dian administration, those Committees have been appointed 
on the present occasion at a period so much later than 
usual, that the interval of time remaining before the 
expiration of the existing powers of the East India Com- 
pany is too short to permit the possibility of collecti 
such evidence as would show what alterations are requir 
in our Indian Government. 

3. That the inquiry now being prosecuted by Committees of 
the Legislature will be altogether unsatisfactory, if it be 
confined to the evidence of officials and of servants of the 
East India Company, and conducted and terminated with- 
out reference to the petitions and wishes of the more in- 
telligent of the natives of India. 

4. That it is the duty of the friends of India to insist upon a 
temporary Act to continue the present Government of 
India for a period not exceeding three years, so that time 
may be given for such full inquiry and deliberation as will 
enable Parliament within that period to legislate per- 
manently for the future administration of our Indian 
Empire. 

5. That in order to obtain such a measure, this meeting con- 
stitutes itself an ‘‘ Indian Reform Society.” 


The undermentioned Gentlemen having consented to act as a 
Committee, the meeting adjourned. 

J. Bell, Esq., M.P. Viscount Goderich. 

J.F. B. Blackett, Esq., M.P. W. Harcgurt, Esq. 

G. Bowyer, Esq., M.P. | E. J. Hutchins, Esq., M.P. 

J. Bright, Esq., M.P. | P. F. C. Johnstone, Esq. 

F. C. Brown, Esq. M. Lewin, Esq. 

J. Crook, Esq., M.P. | T. McCullagh, Esq. 

Major-General Sir De Lacy| A. J. Otway, Esq., M P. 

Evans, K.C.B., M.P. | J. G, Phillmore, Esq., M.P. 

H. A. Bruce, Esq., M.P. | H. Reeve, Esq. 

W. H. Clarke, Esq. Ww. Seholefield, Esq., M.P. 

J. Dickinson, jun., Esq. | H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. F. Fitz-| J. Sullivan, Esq. 

gerald, K.C.B., M.P. | FF. Warren, Esq. 

W. R. Fitzgerald, Esq., M.P. J. A. Wise, Esq., M.P. 

Rt. Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P. 

Correspondence on all matters connected with the Society, to 
be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, by whom Subscriptions 
will be received in aid of its object. 

JOHN DICKINSON, Jun., Hon, Sec. 

Committee Rooms, Clarence Chambers, 

12, Haymarket, March 14, 1853. 
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Py ovsenoLnes LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 
1. Every Policy is absolutely indisputable, the state of health, 
age, and interest, being admitted on the Policy. 
2. Policies paid to Holder within Fourteen Days after 
ay on a 
3. No charge for Policy Stamp. 
4. The Servings Bank Assurance—th: 
Assurance on the life of the Depositor for every sum 
with liberty to withdraw the it at fe 
5. Loans on the par og o> + wa S - 
roperty, on an entirely new p payments to cease 
pee of the death of the Borrower, and the 
handed over to his family, or representatives, 


cumbered. 
6. The Savings’ Bank and Assurance-Loan Branches com- 


bined, by which Depositors in Savings’ Banks and intending 
Members of Building Societies, aay Sovent their funds so as to 
secure the Assurance of a given sum in the event of death, and 
at the same time employ for the of property 
during life. This system supersedes Building Societies—super- 


— Savings’ Ban * - i a 
. A person may choose any age for entry, pa 
value of th the difference between his own and the bin, age, in 
one sum. 

RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
Orrices: 15 and 16, Anam Street, Apetrat, Lorpor. 


HE OAK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
and LOAN COMPANY. Offices—49, Moorgate 
London. Guarantee Fund, Fifty Thousand Pounds 
The Oax Lure Orrice undertakes all transactions involving 
the contingencies of hnman life, whether they relate to the 
Upper or Middle Classes, which are now almost ly the 
objects of Life Assurance, or to those in an humbler sphere— 
the industrious Labourer, Mechanic, or Artisan. 
The constitution of the Office is upon the Mutual Principle, 
and embraces Assurances “ate i or Joint Lives and 
vivorships, Endowments, and the granting of Immediate or De- 


ferred Annuittes. 
The attention of benevolent ns, and employers of every 
em and Tables of the Im 

f this Company. 





description, is invited to the 
dustrial or Workmen’s Branch o 





Table showing the Monthly Contributions payable for the Assur- 
payable at Death. 


























18, Wuasr Roap, Crry Roap, Loxvon. 


a ance of any of the following Sums \e 
OVERNMENT PERSECUTION of the | ————\- i ‘ 
J ENGLISH PRESS.—A PUBLIC MEETING will be | Agemext | Yor g20, | For £30. | For £40. | For £50. 
held at the National Hall, High Holborn, on Thareday next, urthday. 
James Watson in the Chair. e Meeting will be addressed by 
Edward Edwards, G. J. Holyoake, Washington Wilks, C. D. Led. | £ es. a. £4. d. £44, 
Collet, &e. &c.—Doors open at Seven; Chair taken at Eight. se 4 4 4 }4 4 sy 4 les 4 H § 
" lata tale ° 15 oos | 010 014/018 
{XPOSITION OF SECULARISM. — The 13 009 }011})0156/019 
‘4 Public Committee of the Friends of Free Thought, con- 20 |} 009 oli 016 0110 
stituted to present some testimony to Mr. G. J. HOLYOAKE, 22 0 010 012 017 oinh 
as a recognition of his persevering services in the Exposition 25 oow }| 018 018 021 
and Pubic Discussion of Secular and Associative Principles, 26 ; 0 010 014 0149 022 
have determined, in a public manner, to present him with a 28 ; 0011 | 014 0 110 023 
Pvnusk, the better to sustain an advocacy which has not been 30 ;/ 0190 016 011i 026 
and cannot be carried on without personal sacrifices. 2 010/;0186 020 026 
On next Tuesday, March 22nd, List-papers will be ready for 35 ®11;}018 }-0 23 029 
delivery, and may be had personally, and by letter, on applica- 37 012 019 024 0211 
tion at the Literary and Scientific Institution, John Street, 40 | o138: oill 0o26/{;032 
Fitzroy Square. List-papers, with accrediting signatures, will 42 014 ;,9020 028 034 
be transmitted to friends in the provinces taking part in these 45 | 016 023 0211 038 
sroceedings. At the particular request of the Committee, 46 / 016 023 031 0 310 
Mir. James Watson, Publisher, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, 48 }/ 018,026 03 3 041 
Paternoster Row, has consented to act as Treasurer. 50 |} 019 027 036 044 
All letters to be cient _ “The Scoreiier, Dest ial : 
Committee,” 23, Jo! treet, Fitzroy Square, 4 tg 
Though the right of Private Judgment is happily conceded in TF penne = “ee mn ag seis wee emell pagusced of 
theory among us, its practice is seriously restric No sooner + Re ’ , ° 
3 . nant - P nominees, the sum of £20 at his death, whenever that event 
are the certain orthodox limits exceeded than a social ostracism The Premiums will be received by instalments st 
ensues. Yet all Dissent which is conscientiously held and tem- one rae Company's Agencies as suit the convenience. of 
perately enforced, should be respected ; and if this Committee ony yd ante —y 
succeed in its object, t ‘act wi at len icly reco- 
gnised, and therefore the co-operation is sought of all who con- Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be had at the 
cede the general principle of the Social freedom of honest opinion. Company’s Oifices, and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 
JOHN WESTON, Sec. pro tem, G. MANNERS COODE, 
JAMES WATSON, , ¥.B,—Agents required in all parte of the Kingdom, 
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Indian Political Morality—Baroda and 
Bombay. By J. CHAPMAN, Author of “The Cotton and 
Commerce of India.” [Nearly Ready. 

Government of India.—Sce “Westminster 
Review,” No. II., New Series, 


The Cotton and Commerce of India, 


way Communication in the Bombay 
Presidency. By JOHN CHAPMAN, Founder and late 
Man of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company. 
8vo, cloth; original price, 12s.; reduced to 6s. 


Observations on India. By a Resident 
there many years. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


The Odes of Horace translated into Un- 


rhymed Metres. With Introductions and Notes, by F. W. 
NEWMAN, Prof. of Latin at University College, Tanten. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Local Self-Government and Centrali- 


ZATION: the Characteristics of each, and its Practical Ten- 
dencies as affecting Social, Moral, and Political Welfare and 
Progress: including comprehensive Outlines of the English 
Constitution. By J. TOULMIN SMITH. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The Rise and Progress of National 
EDUCATION in ENGLAND; its Obstacles, Wants, and 
Prospects. A Letter to Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. By 

RICHARD CHURCH. 8vo, paper cover, 2s. 


Secular Education.—See “Westminster 
Review,” No. III., New Series. 


Martineau, (J.) The Bible and the 


CHILD. 12mo, 6d. 


Endeavours after the Christian Life. 


Frest Szetms. By JAMES MARTINEAU. Second Edition. 
12mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Endeavours after the Christian Life. 


Srconp Sens. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
Miscellanies. By James Manrrineav. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


The Rationale of Religious Inquiry; 
Or, the jon stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the 
Church. By JAMES MARTINEAU. Third Edition. With 
a Critical Lecture on Rationalism, Miracles, and the Autho- 
rity of Scripture, by the late Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 
Post 8vo, paper cover, 4s.; cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Holy Bible. First Division: The 
PENTATEUCH ; or, Five Books of Moses, according to the 
authorized version; with Notes, Critical, Practical, and 
Devotional. Edited by the Rev. THOMAS WILSON, M.A., 
author of “ Spiritual Catholicity,” ‘‘ Travels in Syria, Pales- 
tine, &c.”—** Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord.”—Isaran, i. 18. Part I. [In a few days. 


Italy: Past and Present; or, General 
Views of its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 
By L. MARIOTTI. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


Reverberations. Part I.,1s. Part II., 2s. 
Feap. 8vo, paper cover. 


Poems. By Bessre R. Parkes. 2s. 


The Patriot: a Poem. By R. W. Kine. 1s. 
[Now Ready. 


Preciosa sa Tale. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 


The Nemesis of Faith. ByJ. A. Froupg, 


M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


The Great Sin of Great Cities. Being 


a Reprint, by request, of an Article, entitled “ Prostitution,” 
from the ‘* Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review” for 
July, 1850. 


Life and Letters of Judge Story, the 
eminent American Jurist, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Dane Professor of Law at 
Harvard University. Edited oy his Son, WILLIAM W. 
STORY. With a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1. 


The Works of Daniel Webster, com- 
rising his Speeches in Congress and on various public occa- 
namel his Legal Arg ts and Speeches to the Jury; his 
Diplomatic and Official Papers; and Miscellaneous Letters. 
Together with a Biographical Memoir of the Public Life of 
Daniel Webster. By EDWARD EVER In six hand- 
some Vols. large 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, £3 3s. 








Chapman’s Library for the People. 
Uniform, post 8vo, ornamented paper cover. 


Sketches of European Capitals. By 


WILLIAM WARE, Author of “Zenobia, or Letters from 
Palmyra,” “ Aurelian,” &c. 1s, 


Literature and Life. Lectures by E. P. 
WHIPPLE, Author of “ Essays and Reviews.” 1s, 
Tux Fovurtn Epition or 
The Soul: her Sorrows and her Aspi- 
RATIONS. An Essay towards the Natural History of the 


Soul as the True Basis of Theol By FRANCIS WIL- 
LIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Baliol College, 
Oxford. 2s. 





LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND, 
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MR. COLLIER’S NEW TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. 








Nearly ready, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, price One Guinea, cloth, gilt, handsomely printed in a clear, 
readable type, with Portrait, Vignette, and Lithographed Facsimile, 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE: 


The Text regulated from the Oly Copies, 
AND FROM THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED FOLIO OF 1632; 
With Manuscript Corrections. 
By J. PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ., F.S.A. 





LONDON: 


WHITTAKER AND CO. AVE MARIA LANE. 





MR. NEWBY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, (in the press,) 
THE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF 
SAVONAROLA, 
THE CHRISTIAN HERO OF THE 13rnH CENTURY. 
By R. R. MADDEN, Esq., M.R.I.A. 
Author of ‘‘ The Shrines and Sepulchres,” &c. &c. 

“Tt is the same thing, in effect, to condemn a man to die by 
fire, like Savonarola, or to put him to death by the torture of 
an unhealthy prison.”"— Lord John Russell’s Despatch to Sir H. 
Bulwer respecting the case of the Madiai, Feb. i853. 





It. 
In 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. (immediately,) 
THE BIBLE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM. 
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